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The Sperry Klystron Tube to generate 
ultra-high-frequency microwaves . . 

The Sperry Klystron Signal Source 
to “power” them... 

The Sperry Microline to test and 
measure them... 

These Sperry products equip the 
research or development engineer 
with every essential for development 
or design in the microwave field. 

The Sperry Klystron Tube has 
already opened up new vistas in 


navigation, aviation, medicine, radio, 
telephone, telegraph and other major 
applications. It is ready for many new 
local oscillator or high power uses. 

The Sperry Microline includes 
practically every type of instrument 
for quick precision measurements 


in the microwave frequency bands. 


Sperry Gyroscope 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK -« 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 


This Sperry service — beginning 
with a source of microwave energy, 
the Klystron, and following through 
with every facility for measuring 
microwaves — opens up almost ur 
limited possibilities for industry. 

We will be glad to supply com 
plete information. 
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This issue of OrpNaNce is devoted to 
the proceedings of Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion. With sessions at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
in New York City and at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., the historic oc- - 
casion was dedicated to “National Se- 


curity Now.” 


The Industrial Preparedness Session 
was held at the Waldorf on October 1, 
1947. It opened with an Ordnance Clinic 
in the Wedgwood Room at 10 a.m, and 
featured reports from the chairmen of the 
various national Activities Divisions of 
the Association in addition to other 
speakers. (See pages 227-232.) 


The Industrial Preparedness Luncheon 
took place at 12:30 (see pages 237-240) 
and was followed by the Ordnance Round 
Table at which outstanding guest speak- 
ers and the presidents of A.O.A, Poste 
were heard (pp. 242-252). 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing in the evening was attended by: 1,250 
members and guests including some of 
the most outstanding names in Yovyern- ‘ 
ment, industry, and the defense services. 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal was 
the principal speaker. (See pages .253- 
261.) During the dinner, A,O.A. medals 
were awarded for outstanding service to 
the national defense (pp. 262-263). 4% 


The second session, held at Aberdeen 
on October 2nd, was devoted to a study 
of the development of Ordnance automo- 
tive equipment and an exhibition of mod- 
ern weapons in action under battlefield 
conditions (pp. 264-265). . 


The enthusiasm and interest in the 
problems of the Industry-Ordnance team 
shown at this meeting augur well for 
the future security of America—on the 
ground, at sea, and in the air. 


~7ie Calton 
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Aberdeen Proving Ground, August 16, 1944 


President: Charles McKnight. Vice-President: F. D. Dolan. 
Directors: T. F. Colleran, L. A. Delsasso, L, C. Josephs, 
J. S. B. Middleton, L. E. Nederkorn, T. E. Sterne. Treasurer: 
R. N. Mackin, III. Secretary: O. B. Brockmeyer, Jr., Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. 


Birmingham, December 3s Iyy 
President: Roy D. Hickman. Vice-President: T. M. Nesbitt j 
Directors: Hugh P. Bigler, Robert E. Gregg, T. E. Kilby. jp 
T. W. Martin, Merrill E. Pratt, Allen Rushton, R. J. Stockhor 
Oscar Wells. Treasurer: R. J. Stockham. Secretary: R 7 
Parker, 700 Frank Nelson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 





Central Illinois, May 29, 19 


President: L. P. Weiner. Vice-President: J. R. Munro, Dire, 
tors: J. M. Barkman, S. S. Battles, M. C. Budlong, F. E. Martin, 
Emil Norelius, V. T. Wissen. Treasurer: Merle Yontz. Se, 
tary: Robert Hafer, Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria, 


Chicago, May 3, 194 
President: John Slezak. Vice-President: H. J. Prebensen, Dire, 
tors: E. J. Bush, W. E. Crocombe, Thomas Drever, T, 
Hamniond, H. P. Isham, J. W. Karraker, James Knowlsp, 
Fowler McCormick, F. W. Parker, Jr., W. G. Swartchild, Ir, 
W. R. Wright. Treasurer: G. D. Dearlove. Assistant Trey 
urer: G, R. Catlett. Secretary: M. J. Allen, Room 1410, goo N 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Cincinnati, December 10, 1925 


President: L. W. Scott Alter. Vice-Presidents: R. G. Calton 
J. C. Shouvlin. Directors: R. K. Brodie, R. H. Ferger, F. y 
Geier, E. R. Godfrey, E. A. Muller, Louis Polk, A. H. Pugh, 
Louis Ruthenburg. Secretary-Treasurer: C. H. Wood, Big 
Four Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland, October 25, 194 


President: Ward M. Canaday. 1st Vice-President: J. C. McHan. 
nan. Directors: R. F. Black, F. H. Chapin, F. C. Crawford, 
D. S. Ellis, William Forster, B. F. Hopkins, A. D. Joyce, Frank 
Purnell, H. A. Roemer, G. W. Stephens, W. R. Timken, J. £ 
Trainer, A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., C. M. White, Clyde Williams 
Secretary-Treasurer: E. A. Lynn, 6200 Riverside Drive, Munic. 
pal Airport, Cleveland 30, Ohio, 

Empire, April 29, 1938 
President: F. J. Smith. Vice-Presidents: E. A. Halbleib, Keith 
Williams. Directors: G. W. Cole, C. F. Dietz, R. E. Dillon, 
J. E. Gleason, E, A. Halbleib, C. S. Hallauer, M. J. Hayes, F.F, 
Hickey, C. H. Lang, T. L. Lee, Earl Norquist, F. J. Smith, 
D. W. Sowers, Keith Williams. Treasurer: E. R. Davenport 
Acting Secretary: Ronald C. Hands, 1258 Sibley Tower Build 
ing, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Hartford-Springfield, November 18, 1941 


President: F. H. Payne. Vice-Presidents: E. B. Gallaher, C.H. 
Granger, S. C. Hope. Directors: G. H. Anthony, E. P. Bullard, 
J. H. Chaplin, C. K. Davis, W. M. Goss, L. E. Lentz, $. 
MacGregor, D. G, Millar, R. E. Pritchard, Edwin Pugsley, J. ¥. 
Scott. Secretary-Treasurer: R. A. B. Heap, Lyme, Conn. 


Lehigh-Bethlehem, November 15, 1939 


Acting President: Kenneth Johnson. Secretary-Treasurer: M. 
K. Ament, Lehigh University, Lehigh, Pa. 


Lone Star, June 12, 194 


Acting President: H. S. Zane, Jr. Directors: E. H. Brooks 
G. H. Brown, S. P. Hamer, A. A. Hardy, F. L. Lebus, G. 6. 
McDonald, Charles Medley, S. C. Pace, F. A. Pierce, H. §. 
Zane, Jr. Secretary-Treasurer: W. M. Harrison, 111! Foch 
Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Los Angeles, May 27, 1936 
President: W. C. Main, Vice-President: M. M. Mitchell. Dt 
rectors: H. L. Clark, R. O. Cragin, Trevor Gardner, W. Cc 
Main, M. M. Mitchell, C. H. Nazro, K. T. Norris, Maurie 
Pendleton, J. B. Rauen, S. K. Rindge, John Spalding, R. 










Taylor, Phillip Thayer, H. C. Thomas, Carleton Tibbetts 
Treasurer: S. K. Rindge. Secretary: C. H. Nazro, P. O. Ba 
2262, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, January 20, 1922 


president: T. W. Folger. Vice-President: A. R. Pfeiffenberger. 
Directors: G. J. Hossfeld, J. J. Moran, Jr., J. M. Wilson. Treas- 
er: R. K. Pitler. Secretary: E. A. Scott, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Michigan, December 12, 1942 
President: H. Lynn Pierson. rst Vice-President: Robert L. 
Biggers. and Vice-President: Walter F. Rockwell. Directors: 
£. T. Gusheé, H. W. Alden, G. T. Christopher, J. M. Dodge, 
G.R. Fink, H. F. Harper, Phil Huber, O. E. Hunt, K. T. Keller, 
¢, T, Stackpole, Oscar Webber, A. M. Wibel. Secretary-Treas- 
yrer: J. W. Paynter, J. L. Hudson Company, 1206 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mid-Continent, December 12, 1944 
President: Frank Hinderliter. 1st Vice-President: R. R. King. 
and Vice-President: George Nicholson. Directors: The officers 
and M. H. Johnson, H. E. McCray, Walter O'Bannon, Jr., 
W. W. Siegrist, W. H. Stueve, Ed Warmack. Secretary-Treas- 
urer: C. R. Horton, 510 S. Lansing Avenue, Tulsa 5, Okla. 


Midwest, May 16, 1945 
President: Harry Darby. 1st Vice-President: J. C. Shepherd. 
and Vice-President: C. M. Standiford. Directors: L. M. Alex- 
ander, P. A. Froeschl, P. F. Rahm, R. M. Williams, E. J. Zieg- 
ler. Secretary-Treasurer: F. B. Nichols, 1921 Central Street, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Milwaukee, September 26, 1928 
President: F. D. Hansen. Vice-President: N. R. Knox. Direc- 
tors: F. R. Bacon, P. H. Batten, L. R. Ciausen, W. W. Coleman, 
J. E. DeLong, H. S, Falk, G. H. Fobian, Walter Geist, F. D. 
Hansen, H. S. Johnson, Jr., N. R. Knox, H. V. Kohler, J. C. 
Merwin, R. A. Uihlein, P. J. E. Wood. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Jacobus Kruyne, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 721 N, Water Street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Nebraska, June 22, 1944 
President: C. D. Ammon. Vice-President: W. S. Byrne. Direc- 
tors: D. C. Bradford, Ben Hughes, C. L. Kirkland, J. L. Mc- 
Cague, K. E. Vogel. Secretary-Treasurer: F, G. Arkoosh, 1305 
Farnam Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


President: H. M. Tillinghast. 1st Vice-President: C. S. Comeaux. 
and Vice-President: J. E. McNary. 3rd Vice-President: T. E. 
Murray. 4th Vice-President: J. T. Mackey. Executive Commit- 
tee: The officers and T. F. Brown, W. A. Davidson, R. E. Gill- 
mor, C. J. Hardy, C. W. Keuffel, D. B. MacMaster, Chester 
Mueller, Whitney Stone, A. E. Van Cleve. Treasurer: Crosby 
Field. Secretary: Edward Gluck, 111 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. 


New York University, April 16, 1943 
President: T. R. Torian. Vice-President: Elliot Schick. Treas- 
urer: R. F. Borg. Secretary: Stanford Schwartz, Department 
of Industrial Engineering, New York University, N.Y.C. 
Northwest, March 15, 1945 
President: H. A. Bullis. Vice-Presidents: W. C. MacFarlane, 
H. W. Sweatt. Directors: A. P. Baston, Fred Blumers, P. G. 
Bourne, C. E. Buckbee, R. P. Carlton, C. L. Horn, W. F. Kas- 
per, L. S. Oakes, D. W. Onan, G. H. Rozum, W. G. Seeger, 
D. A. Smith, A. V. Stallard, H. A. Washburn, A. M. Wilson, 
F. B. Winston, Brison Wood. Secretary-Treasurer: R. F. Wil- 
son, Palace Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Philadelphia, December 9, 1926 
President: W. J. Meinel. Vice-Presidents: G. W. Elliott, D. N. 
Hauseman, C. J. Ingersoll, T. D. Barney. Directors: G. M. 
Barnes, E. G. Budd, Jr., G. W. Elliott, H. W. Gadsden, H. P. 
Gant, A. W. Gilmer, C. H. Godschall, D. N. Hauseman, L. E. 
Hess, C. J. Ingersoll, Ralph Kelly, E. J. Langham, W. J. Meinel, 
R. P. Page, W. C. Pew, C. S. Redding, Wilbert Wear. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: W. F. Feustel, 261 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 





New York, June 15, 1921 
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Pittsburgh, February 24, 1927 
President: H. C. Minton. Vice-Presidents: J. K. B. Hare, 
T. E. Millsop. Directors: The officers and F. B. Bell, R. C. 
Downie, W. K. Fitch, H. A. Gidney, L. Iversen, A. E. Walker, 
I. E. Wilson. Treasurer: T. H. Eddy. Secretary: W. S. Rial, Jr., 
1312 Highland Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Puget Sound, January 25, 1944 


President: Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr. 1st Vice-President: H. P. 
Lawrence. 2nd Vice-President: Robert Nelson. Directors: 
Frank Berry, John Cannon, Edward Colbert, L. B. Cooper, 
J. A. Denn, Watt Fallis, Alexander Finlayson, Henry Isaacson, 
G. E. Lamb, F. B. Lee, A. F. Parker, W. F. Schiessl, F. W. 
Schmidt, Walter Toly, R.O. Welch. Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. 
Huffine, 414 White Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Quad Cities-Ilowa, May 28, 1945 


President: T. E. Stahl. Vice-President: E. W. Ross. Directors: 
Frank Anderson, R. E. Choate, J. H. Diedrich, L. M. Gildea, 
Henry Lord, K. E. Madden, Fred Maytag, II, C. R. Sheaffer, 
George Uhlmeyer, C. A. Waldmann, G. L. Weissenburger, 
C. D. Wiman. Secretary-Treasurer: Donald Meyers, Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 


Rocky Mountain, June 10, 1942 


President: Watrous C. Redfield. Vice-President: James Cola- 
santi. Directors: Alfred W. Ainsworth, J. Leslie Brown, Fred 


. R. Eberhardt, Benjamin C. Essig, Joe K. Garretson, Robert P. 


Gutshall, James D. Maitland, Willian M. Reno, Gerald A. 
Savin, Henry A. Winter. Secretary-Treasurer: John V. Ther- 
rell, Jr., 601 Continental Oil Building, Denver, Colo. 


St. Louis, January 18, 1927 
President: Edwin B. Meissner. Vice-President: Clyde H. Mor- 
gan. Directors: W. M. Akin, Ben Comfort, H. B. Deal, R. E. 
Gardner, Jr., Spencer Olin, W. S. Symington, P. J. Watson, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer: M. F. Hubbell, 4800 Goodfellow Boule- 
vard, St. Louis 20, Mo. 


San Francisco, October 17, 1923 
President: W. A. Starr. Vice-Presidents: E. A. Julian, R. 
M. Alvord. Directors: R. C. Force, K. B. Harmon, E. A. 
Julian, C. E. Moore, Carl Wente, C. S. Wheeler, Dean Witter. 
Secretary-Treasurer: R. L. Bidwell, P. O, Box 567, 100 Mc- 
Allister Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Texas, October 30, 1942 
President: F. M. Wittlinger. Vice-President: Herman Brien. 
Directors: W. O. Hedrick, E. D. Konken, D. J. Martin, L. B. 
Ryon, R. H. Startzell, Ross Stewart. Secretary-Treasurer: L, S. 
Bassett, P. O. Box 2545, Houston 1, Tex. 


Washington, November 18, 1925 


President: D. St.P. Gaillard. Vice-Presidents: F. W. Foster 
Gleason. Advisory Board: Donald Armstrong, H. P. Erwin, 
C. T. Harris, Frank Macconochie, Earl McFarland, C. M. 
Wesson, F. E. Wright. Directors: H. T. Bodman, W. F. 
Byrne, R. C. Coupland, Bourbon Dawes, Harry Diamond, 
A. F. Ferrandou, T. G. Gentel, B. R. Lewis, A. W. Mace, 
H. H. Mitchell, A. A. White, R. P. Williams. Secretary-Treas- 
urer: H. J. Crager, 705 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Yankee, June 30, 1925 
President: J. S. Crawford. tst Vice-President: F. L. Felton. 
2nd Vice-President: H. W. Bagnall. 3rd Vice-President: F. W. 
Knauth. Directors: J. P. Spang, Jr., chairman; H. S. Chafee, 
Ralph Gow, R. N. Greenwood, Richard Morse, J. L. Martin, 
G. W. Sweet, Thomas West, R. F. Williams. Secretary- 
Treasurer: G. P, Slade, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





















































































NATIONAL DIVISIONS 

Artillery Division 
Executive Committee: J, E. Trainer, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, chairman; J. L. Auer, R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; John T. Brown, Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. S. Dulin, Byron Jackson Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; W. J. Fisher, A. B. Farquhar Company, York, 
Pa.; L. Iversen, Mesta Machine Company, West Homestead, 
Pa.; N. R. Knox, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis.; E. R. Leeder, Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Pa.; Jack 
Martin, American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
W. H. Mitchell, Ridgewood Steel Company, Carthage, Ohio; 
Robert I. Martin, United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, 
Mass.; L. A. Petersen, Otis Elevator Company, New York, 
N.Y.; V. W. Peterson, Hannifin Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, IIl.; S. E. Skinner, General Motors Corporation, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; C. W. Wright, Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, Washington, D. C. 


Fire Control Instrument Division 


Executive Committee: Stanley C. Hope, Gilbert & Barker Man- 
ufacturing Company, West Springfield, Mass., chairman; R. E. 
Gillmor, Sperry Gyroscope Company, New York, N. Y.; R. L. 
Goetzenberger, Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Myron Hayes, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F, R. Lack, Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y.; J. T. 
Mackey, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harold W. Sweatt, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; Gordon B. Welch, Linotone Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

Gage Industry Division 
Executive Committee: Louis Polk, Shefield Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, chairman; Erik Aldeborgh, Standard Gage Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; E. J. Bryant, Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.; Arthur F. Wentzel, Air 
Matériel Command, Wright Field, Ohio; Harry B. Hambleton, 
Brielle, N. J.; Charles M. Pond, Pratt & Whitney, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; F, S. Blackall, Jr., Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; Ray W. Rice, Quality Tool and 
Die Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. C. Tanner, Federal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Providence, R. I.; W. P. Henry, Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


Rocket, Bomb, and Artillery Ammunition Division 


Harvey C. Knowles, Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Division chairman; J. A. Meck, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, deputy chairman; R. H. Kellogg, 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Division secre- 
tary; Rocket and Shell Committee: S. E. Skinner, Oldsmobile 
Division, GMC, Lansing, Mich., chairman; Cartridge Case 
Committee: K. T. Norris, Norris Stamping and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman; Powder and Ex- 
plosives Committee: J. M. Skilling, Military Explosives Divi- 
sion, E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., and Henry N. Marsh, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., cochairmen; Bomb Committee: R. Furrer, 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York, N. Y., 
chairman; Fuze Committee: William Steinwedell, Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill., chairman; Loading Com- 
mittee: M. P. Woodward, Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, chairman. 


Small Arms and Small Arms Ammunition Division 


Executive Board: C. K. Davis, Remington Arms Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., chairman; F. F. Hickey, Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y., deputy chairman; Wallace L. Clay, 
Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn., secretary; 
Graham H. Anthony, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; E. S. Burke, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Md.; Ward M. Canaday, Willys- 
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Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; C. Stewart 


Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers Insti 
New York, N. Y.; C. Donald Dallas, Revere Copper 
Brass, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Arthur G. Drefs M aad 
Norris Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; C. Lot 
Federal Cartridge Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; O, E. Hae 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. McGover , 
United States Rubber Company, New York, N. Y.; ohn Mt 
Olin, Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, III; Philip D. Wagoner 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, New York, N, Y. T ; 
Watson, International Business Machines Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. Rifles and Carbines Committee: Edwin Pu 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn, 
chairman; H. A. Brown, Remington Arms Company; CA 
Kirk, International Business Machines Corporation; John 
O'Brien, Inland Manufacturing Division, GMC; F. R. Val 
Standard Products Company. Machine Guns, Belts, Links 
Committee: G. A. Wilson, High Standard Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven, Conn., chairman; G. S. Cole, Jr 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division, GMC; W. J. Foster, AC Spark 
Plug Division, GMC; F. H. Groesbeck, Savage Arms Cor. 
poration; James W. Pattison, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company; 
George Webb, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com. 
pany. Small Arms Ammunition Committee: E. C, Hadley 
Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn., chairman: 
George L. Dawson, Western Cartridge Company; Robert B. 
Ehlen, Federal Cartridge Company; A. J. Mummert, McQuay. 
Norris Manufacturing Company; C. L. Wanamaker, United 
States Rubber Company. Pistols and Revolvers Committee: 
Paul Krumm, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufaeturing Com. 
pany, Hartford, Conn., chairman; G. E. Bauder, Remington 
Rand, Inc.; C. R. Hellstrom, Smith & Wesson Company; 
H. E. Howland, Ithaca Gun Company; Gordon Swebilius, 
High Standard Manufacturing Company. Helmets, Bayonets, 
Trench Knives Committee: Percy L. Barter, McCord Cor. 
poration, Detroit, Mich., chairman; A, Edward Allen, Utica 
Cutlery Company; M. J. Day, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor. 
poration; J. S. Nicholas, Union Fork & Hoe Company; Carl 
Weesner, Sharon Steel Corporation, 


COMMITTEES 

Machine Tool Committee 
Walter Tangeman, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, chairman; Herbert H. Pease, the New Britain 
Machine Company, New Britain, Conn.; A. H. Eggers, Green- 
lee Brothers & Company, Rockford, Ill.; Haviland Wright, 
Wright & Gade Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard E. 
LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnat, 
Ohio; Richard A. Heald, Heald Machine Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; George H. Johnson, Gisholt Machine Company, Mad 
son, Wis. 


Coéperation with Other Organizations 


H. M. Tillinghast, R. Hoe & Company, New York, N.Y., chair- 
man; Robert F. Black, White Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harry Erlicher, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y,; 
Watt Fallis, Kenworth Motor Truck Corporation, Seattle, 
Wash.; Robert W. Johnson, Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns 
wick, N. J.; B. T. McNeil, Houston, Tex.; Albert J. Weather- 
head, Jr., Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Research and Development Committee 


Dr. C. F. Kettering, Research Laboratories Division, GMC, 
Detroit, Mich., chairman; Dr. O. E. Buckley, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Cole Coolidge, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. R. P. 
Dinsmore, Goodyear. Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; 
Clyde Williams, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. R. E. Zimmerman, United States Steel Corporation, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Trevor Davidson, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 


hat. Kind 
of man 


Wuart kINp of men are the 2,300 scientists and engineers of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories? 

Men of many types, working in different fields of research, may 
contribute to each development. 

But all have certain characteristics in common: Good minds as a 
foundation, many years of learning in the fundamentals of their science 
and the methods of research, and a co-operative attitude — for without 
co-operation of individuals these products of research could never be 
produced. 

Above all else, however, they have “the spirit to adventure, the wit 
to question, and the wisdom to accept and use.” 

That kind of men can produce the finest telephone equipment in the 
world — and have done so. 
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the governor that 


of automotive : 
vehicle operation 








The Handy Vari-Speed Governor used 
on many well-managed truck fleets over 
a period of years has proved its out- 
standing value in preventing costly 
operating practices. 


A poll of 180 such fleets shows actual 
savings as follows: 


General maintenance 
Engine repair 

Tire maintenance 
Insurance 


Accidents re 37% 


Other King-Seeley automotive in- 

struments with long successful service 

records include: 

@ Telegages—Fuel level, oil pressure and 
water temperature 

e¢ Ammeters ¢ Speedometers 


Specify KS control instruments 
for greates! effectiveness and 
economy of automotive operation. 
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ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
PLANTS IN 
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NEW WEAPONS RESEARCH 


The Government is spending hundreds of millions jn Prep 
tion for possible war in the upper atmosphere, war involy: 
supersonic speed, and war in Arctic cold, President Trumar! 
scientific research board reported recently. Discussed in the te. 
port are studies for development of guided missiles, jet ani 
rocket aircraft, atomic weapons, agents of poison and bacteriolog. 
ical warfare, and a host of electronic devices. : 

Among the more significant electronic developments js ; 
“revolutionary radar fire-control system” which may one day }, 
perfected into a defense against rocket-borne weapons ,j 
atomic or poison warfare. 


AUTOMATIC WEATHER STATIONS 


The Signal Corps has developed an automatic weather static, 
designed to replace manned stations where it is impossible 
maintain observers. The equipment contains elements for me. 
uring atmospheric pressure, temperature, relative humidity, winj 
direction, and rainfall. 


SOUND KILLS 


Sound, too high-pitched for the human ear to hear, given oy 
from a lantern-shaped siren developed at the Pennsylvania Stat 
College, contains enough heat energy to light a pipe, pop com 
or to kill a mouse in sixty seconds. 


EXPLOSIVES TO ORDNANCE 


The Ordnance Department has been given sole responsibility 
for research and development, specifications, coOrdination of re. 
quirements and provision of funds, procurement, inspection 
storage and issue of explosives, explosive devices for mine-feli 
clearance and demolition purposes, fuzes, firing devices, ani 
related auxiliary equipment. This responsibility was tran. 
ferred to Ordnance from the Corps of Engineers. 


NEW AIR-BORNE TACTICS 


Gen. Jacob L. Devers, commanding general of the Amy 
Ground Forces, predicted that in future wars infantry troops wil 
drop from the skies with full combat equipment in detachable 
airplane compartments. Each parachute unit would contain se- 
eral men. Paratroops using individual parachutes, he said, ar 
on the way out. 

These developments may take the form of droppable or & 
tachable compartments. Eventually, the entire plane will pare 
chute to a landing, utilizing some refinement of the Germar- 
invented ribbon parachute which is already undergoing tests for 
landing cargo, he said. 

With air-borne infantry divisions, and with standard infantry 
divisions completely air-transportable, airheads within striking 
distance of an enemy’s factories, stockpiles, launching sites, a 
airfields could be established more quickly and easily than beac YEA 
heads far remote from the sources of his attacks. 
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BOMBS BURIED 


Shortage of magazine storage space for the large quantity 0 


ammunition now on hand has led to the development by the Ord é 
nance Department of a process of burying bombs in the earth 
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If Continental Motors builds an engine of the horse- 
,, it's ten t¢ i 

Ep gines power you need, it's - © one that Continental 

Motors builds the best engine for your job. There are 


¢ Army { CONTINENTAL |) as many as 20 different Red Seal models — not just 
. 








ops will ° ° ° 
tachabk a single engine — at each power level in the !/2 to 





- sr 210 h.p. range. So you can choose an engine for any application within these limits, 
ald, art 


without compromise at any point. Varying weights and profiles at each point in the 
> or de 


io power range assure a model suited to your over-all design. Finally, Continental engines 








weed are available for operation not only on gasoline, but on fuel and Diesel oils, and butane. 
fests ior 

infanth , . 

ae [ontinental Motors [orporation 
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bes YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 












TRACTORS COMPRESSORS WELDERS INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EARTH MOVERS 
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AETNA-STANDARD 






SEAMLESS 
TUBE MILLS 











CONTINUOUS 
BUTT WELD 








DRAWBENCHES ror 
BARS ano TUBES 





FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 







Aetna-Standard specializes in the designing, 





engineering, manufacturing, and installing of mill 
equipment, such as the products listed above. In 
addition, Aetna-Standard works closely with the 
Ordnance division in research on new methods 
and new products. 


The AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
JOHN INGLIS COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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preserve them. Called “Operation Buried Alive,” this ney 
project, which is still in the experimental stage but gives every 
promise of being completely successful, can result in substantial 
savings. 

l‘irst, it can eliminate need for new magazine Construction: 
secondly, it will cut surveillance to a minimum; and, thirdly i 
will make no longer necessary periodic inspections with possible 
renovation and repeated coating with preservative materials. 


PEDERSEN CLAIM DISMISSED 


John D. Pedersen, gun designer, recently sued the Govern. 
ment for royalties and compensation in connection with alleged 
breach of patent license in the use of his inventions jn sen. 
automatic rifles. The suit was in connection with manufacture 
and use of the M1 or Garand semiautomatic rifles used by the 
United States in World War II. The Court of Claims, in dis. 
missing the suit on October 6, 1947, said: 

“We conclude that the Pedersen rifle was not adopted by the 
Army; that the M1 or Garand rifle, which was adopted, was not 
the Pedersen rifle in appearance, structure, operation, or in any 
validly patented detail. It follow¢ that the plaintiff is not en. 
titled to recover either royalties under his contract or com- 
pensation for the use of his patented inventions.” 


R.O0.T.C. INTELLIGENCE TRAINING 


R.O.T.C. students who volunteer for such study will be trained 
at five universities in the Fifth Army Area in the purposes and 
methods of military intelligence. The schools are: University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill.; 
Michigan State Agriculture and Applied Sciences College, Lans- 
ing, Mich.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; and the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. The training will in- 
clude lectures in the various types of intelligence and operations, 
intelligence functional organization .and agencies, demonstra- 
tions by intelligence specialist teams, local contacts with the 
FBI and other investigative agencies, classroom problems, and 
field maneuvers. 


COLDEST COLD 


Production of the coldest cold ever attained—less than one 
degree above absolute zero or about 458 degrees below zero on 
the ordinary Fahrenheit thermometer—will enable scientists to 
uncover new facts about the behavior of supercooled metals and 
to find ways to make use of such frigid temperatures. 

Dr. Aaron Wexler is conducting such low-temperature experi- 
ments at the research laboratories of Westinghouse Electric 





Corporation. 

Dr. Wexler produces his supercold temperatures by changing 
gaseous helium to the liquid form, causing a drop of some 520 
degrees Fahrenheit. The helium gas, in ultrapure form, is raised 
to a high pressure by passing it through a 4-stage compressor 
system. This gas under high pressure then is put to work driving 
two piston engines and in so doing gives up a large amount of 
its energy in the form of heat—thus cooling the gas. 

To get to the temperature of liquid helium—four degrees above 
absolute zero—a small portion of the high-pressure gas, precooled 
by gas from the engines, is expanded through a tiny opening. 
Temperatures a fraction above absolute zero can be obtained by 
pumping a vacuum above this liquid helium. 


NEW POWDER 

A patent on a new method for making rifle powder has been 
granted to a New Jersey man. The new propellant uses violent 
explosives like TNT and PETN, formerly employed only as 
bursting charges in high-explosive projectiles, for boosting bul- 


let speeds. 
The trick lies in finely pulverizing the high explesive and 
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ENGINEERED BY ELMES 


Very Good Hydraulic Production Equipment Since 1851 
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RRESISTIBLE POWER... | 
-| ITH FINGER-TIP CONTROL 
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i. | Elmes presses are flexible, 

ans- 

th fast, easy to use 

in- 

we Modern Elmes hydraulic presses bring you the 
the | benefits of nearly a century of constant research 
anj | «close cooperation with industry in developing 


new methods and machinery . . . long-time success 
in applying power-presses for a// purposes. 
Elmes presses are fast, flexible, convenient— 
one | give you precise control over speed and pressure, 
‘on | instant response to push-button operation. Full 
to | power at any point in the stroke. Adjustable 
and f travel. Rapid traverse. 

For drawing, stamping, forming, 
coining, embossing, heading—for ac- 
curacy, speed, longer die life—for any 
purpose and service, Elmes hydraulic 
52) | Presses give you better work on long 
sed | uns or short—and lower production 
sor | costs. “Put Your Pressing Problems 
ing | up to Elmes.”’ 


tric 


& 
os ELMES high-speed, single-action metal working press, Model TO FACILITATE DIE SETTING, switch the press to “inching con- 
ng. 6925, is illustrated. Fast ram advance and return. Pressing speeds: trol.” Slide then descends at pressing speed, and only while 
by | 140"/min. (300 tons); 320”/min. (115 tons). Makes around 15 “down” button is held depressed; opens only while “up” button is 
cycles per minute on a 342” draw. Bed size: 72” x 48”. Stroke: depressed. A low-value setting of the pressure switch gives addi- 
30°. Automatic protection against over-travel and over-pressure. tional protection to light dies—saves time, trouble, money. 


n 
. ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES « 1004 Fulton Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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as (Also manufactured in Canada) 
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Mmm METAL-WORKING PRESSES - PLASTIC-MOLDING PRESSES - EXTRUSION PRESSES - PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS - VALVES - ACCESSORIES 
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METALWORKING 
MACHINERY 








Cold Headers for Bolts, Screws, etc. 
Bolt Head Trimmers 
Screw Thread Rolling Machines 
Nut Forming Machines 
Nut Tapping Machines 
Screw Slotters 
Rivet Drillers 
Power Presses of all Kinds 
Eyelet Machines 
Small Arms Ammunition Machines 
Collapsible Tube Machines 
Thread Rolling Machines for Shells 
Wire Drawing Machines 
Rolling Mills for Sheets and Strips 
Rod and Tube Mills 
Flatteners and Straighteners 
Gang Slitting Machines 
Swagers, Pointers, Coilers, Winders, etc. 


Special and Miscellaneous Machines 











WATERBURY FARREL 
rCl-NDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Waterbury U.S.A. 


Connecticut, 


SALES OFFICES: 


CH'CAGO CLEVELAND NEWARK, N. J. 





NEW NAVY SEAPLANE SLIP 


shore to simplify the mooring of water-borne aircraft, has } 
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imbedding each of its tiny grains (about .003-inch in dian 
in a pellet of conventional smokeless powder. This sets off 
sands of small bursts of high energy behind the bullet, yj 
generating uneven or dangerously high pressure in the wey 
bore. The new propellants have been tested in both military q 
sporting cartridges. 


WIND TUNNEL-BURNER LABORATORY 


A wind tunnel for the study of the problems of supe “4 
flight and a burner laboratory for testing ram-jet engines 4 
veloped by the Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Ho 
University for the Navy Bureau of Ordnance are currently 
operation at Daingerfield, Tex. 

One of the largest operating supersonic wind tunnels in the 
world, the Daingerfield facility has a test section m 
19 x 27.5 inches, which provides 3.6 square feet of experimental 
cross section. Air speed in the tunnel ranges up to 1,800 milesgy 
hour or 2% times the velocity of sound. 


HIGH ALTITUDE TUBE 


A new vacuum tube design for use on high voltages at altituda: 
up to 60,000 feet has been announced by the Amperex Electrogig 
Corporation. The development work was sponsored by the Ap 
Matériel Command of the U. S. Air Force and the tube j is espe 
cially important in control circuits of guided missiles, Bage 
the tube is of glass and is tapered and ground to fit the s 
like a glass bottle stopper. This construction excludes all 
which, at high altitudes, causes flashover between terminals, 


i. 


SEA 


NAVY PLANS ROCKET TESTS 


The Navy has admitted that it definitely plans further rocket 
tests at sea, but said no firing schedule has been made and é- 
clined to reveal the nature of the rockets to be used in future tests. 

Vice Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, Deputy CNO for Operations ( 
and an eyewitness to the firing of a V-2 from the deck of the 
U.S.S. Mipway, said the Navy obtained “a great deal of valu- 
able information” from this initial test, despite the erratic per- ] 
formance of the giant missile. t 

He disagreed emphatically with unidentified Army Ordnance 
experts who have been quoted as saying guided missiles, such a 
the V-2 can’t be fired accurately at sea because of the pitch and e 
roll of ships. 


Data collected from the V-2 test already is under careful study, , 
but Admiral Sherman opined that “lots more” is needed before 
work will be resumed on the battleship Kentucky and the battle- Pp 
cruiser HAWAII, new guided-missile vessels. , 
RADAR FIRE CONTROL is 


A recent report revealed that the Navy has designed a 3-inch 
twin automatic gun which may be an answer in part to the mis- 
siles of the future. 

It will be equipped with a revolutionary radar _fire-contrd 9 
system by which the mount automatically picks up any enemy 
aircraft or missile, tracks it, computes all necessary correction 
for windage, temperature, and similar factors, and opens fire # 
effective range. 


















A self-propelled floating seaplane berth, which moves out fl 






developed and successfully tested by the Navy Bureau of Y: 
and Docks. 
Built of pontoons, the new seaplane slip operates along a® ‘ 
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Made in one wallop to withstand 
900 wallops per minute... 
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ALCOA IMPACT EXTRUSION 





This valve lifter for a heavy-duty diesel engine operates up to 
900 strokes per minute and has to maintain a clearance of from 
0.0025” to 0.0035”. The best way to make it at lowest cost, 


with the fewest machining operations, is as an Alcoa Aluminum 





Impact Extrusion. The metal is Alcoa 14S Aluminum, with a 
typical tensile strength of 68,000 pounds. 
Almost any part that is generally symmetrical can be impact- 


al ° ° = € el ise eartasre saatet Lead 
extruded. The dimensions are close and accurate . . . less finish neg en) ors ' 





machining is required. 
Some intricate parts that could not be made by any other 
process are readily designed to be impact extrusions . . . you can 


let your design ideas take on new, moneysaving slants. Aluminum 








is light to reduce loads and inertia, strong to bear weight and impact. 

Let us show you samples of parts that have been made as Alcoa 
Aluminum Impact Extrusions. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2137 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE PEOPLE WANT MORE ALUMINUM FOR MORE USES THAN EVER 


A Regey.' ALUMINU 
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« URTAGE GRINDERS 














Gain cylindrical 
grinding facilities with 
NEW No 616 ATTACHMENT 


@ For dry grinding small cylindrical work, tapers and 
work requiring indexing, the new Brown & Sharpe 
Cylindrical Grinding and Indexing Attachment ex- 
tends the usefulness of surface grinders. It often saves 
installation of extra cylindrical grinding equipment. 


Straight cylindrical or tapered work is ground be- 
tween centers or, if 42” diameter or less, can be held 
in the indexing spring chuck. Indexing is performed 
with headstock index plate or with interchangeable 
indexing spring chuck. 


Centers swing 6” diameter, take work 5%” in length. 
Maximum grinding angle, 45°. 1/60 H.P., 115 V., 
A.C. motor is completely enclosed. Write for illus- 
trated folder. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
L2.0,U.S.A. 


».- We urge buying through the Distributor 
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foot submerged cable and can be swung about in any direction 
to permit a plane on the water to taxi into the wind While enter. 
ing or leaving the slip. 

The mooring of a seaplane in the movable berth js further 
simplified by the slip’s bell-mouthed entrance and by a system 
of six water jets, three on each side of the entrance, which Dush 
the plane from one side of the slip to the other. 


TRANSPORT HELICOPTER 


The Piasecki HRP-1 now being built for the U. S. Navy is by 
far the largest cargo-passenger transport-type rotary-wing aip. 
craft in the world to be put into production. Powered by a Pray 
& Whitney 600-horsepower engine, it can ascend vertically wig, 
a ton of useful load and accelerate to speeds of over one hundred 
miles an hour. Normally designed to carry a crew of 2 plus 8 
passengers, the HRP-1 can also be used to carry 6 litter patients 
or serve as a rescue aircraft within ranges of 300 miles, 


AIR 


NEW ARMY AIRCRAFT 


The Air Force has been developing a number of new type 
bombardment and fighting aircraft, the most outstanding g 
which are discussed below: 

Delivery of the B-36—the 6-engined, pusher-type, long-range 
bomber—to the very heavy bombardment squadrons of the 7th 
Bombardment Group, Eighth Air Force, at Fort Worth, Tex, 
has begun. It is contemplated that the B-36 will replace, even- 
tually, the B-29 Superfortress with which the 7th Bombardment 
Group is presently equipped. 

The Army’s XB-47 6-jet-engined bomber, the Boeing Strato 
jet, is an experimental model to test-the new in design. Approxi- 
mately the size of the B-29 Superfortress, its sharply swept back 
wing and tail surfaces are ultrathin to decrease air resistance a 
high speeds. The six engines are carried under the wing sur- 
faces, three on each wing. Two of the three are in a single hou- 
ing close to the fuselage; the third is well out, relatively near the 
wing tip in an unusual position. 

Another 6-jet bomber, the X B-48, is under flight tests at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant near Baltimore. Its engines are in banks 
of three under each wing. It is a long-range plane, capable of 
over 480 miles an hour, and can carry a bomb load of over 
tons. 

The Air Force’s first 8-jet bomber, the Northrop YB-49 “Fly- 
ing Wing,” has successfully completed its first test flight andis 
undergoing further flight testing. The YB-49, a jet-propelled 
version of Northrop’s XB-35, spans 172 feet across the wing, 
but is only 53 feet long, due to the absence of the convention 
fuselage. The crew capacity of the jet-propelled bomber is thit 
teen men, including a pilot, copilot, navigator, radio operatot, 
flight engineer, bombardier, and gunner, with provision for si 
reserve crew members for relief duty on long-range missions 
The YB-49 is controlled by “elevons,” control surfaces which 
perform the functions of both elevators and ailerons. 

The XP-86 is a single-seat fighter with a wing span of thirtf 
seven feet and length of twenty-seven feet. With its wings and 
tail surfaces angled rearward at almost 45 degrees to reduce the 
adverse effects of compressibility, the new fighter is designé 
top a speed of better than 650 miles an hour. It is powered 
single General Electric J-35 axial-flow jet plant which devel 
4,000 pounds’ thrust. 

The Curtiss X P-87, the Air Force’s newest fighter airplané 
the first ever powered by four jet engines, has begun its gm 
and taxi tests. Operated by a 2-man crew, the airplane @ 
wing span of approximately sixty feet and an over-all leng 
of approximately sixty-five feet. (Continued on p. # 
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Where’s the manufacturer these days -who doesn’t 
need all the competitive and cost advantages he can 
get? Maybe you have new electrical or mechanical 
equipment in mind—designs or re-designs that 
should employ permanent magnets for best results. 
Maybe you have existing applications that perma- 
nent magnets will do better—save you time and 
money in production, and step up the efficiency of 
your product. 

In either case, let Arnold's engineering service 
help you to find the answers to your magnet prob- 
lems. Arnold offers you a fully complete line of per- 
manent magnet materials, produced under 100% 
quality-control in any size or shape you require, 
and supplied in any stage from rough shapes to 
finish-ground and tested units, ready for final 
assembly. Write direct, or to any Allegheny Ludlum 
branch office. 
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NEW ROCKET ENGINE 
FOR SUPERSONIC PLANE 





built with a “heart’”’ 


of Stainless Steel Tubes 


1TH full rocket blast, this engine develops 

6,000-pounds thrust — sufficient to crash 
through the “sonic barrier” and propel a plane at 
speeds up to 1,700 M.P.H. 

The combustion chambers and the manifold tubes, 
which the manufacturer* describes as the heart of the 
engine, are made from Seamless Stainless Steel Tubes. 

Stainless Steel Tubes made by the seamless process 
were used to assure maximum heat resistance, 
strength, and safety without adding unnecessary 
weight. No other tubing surpasses stainless steel for 
high temperature applications like this. 

The metallurgists at NaTionaL Tube who helped 
solve rocket engine problems are equally capable of 
aiding in solving other problems involving high tem- 
peratures, corrosion, and erosion. 

U-S:S SuHetsy Seamless Tubing can be used in 
numerous applications where its 
strength and light weight will im- 
prove product design. 

Write for complete information 
on analyses and sizes of tubing 
available. 


*Reaction Motors, Inc. 
Dover, New Jersey 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tubing Specialties Division 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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New Developments 





DESIGNATION OF BOMBERS 


In order to eliminate any confusion which may exist in py 
to class designation of bombardment aircraft, U. S. Air Fore 
Headquarters has issued the following official descriptions: 

Heavy Bomber.—Over 2,500 nautical miles tactical ope 
radius at design gross weight and design bomb load (B-35, 

Medium Bomber.—Tactical operating radius of 1,000 to 
nautical miles at design gross weight and design bomb load 
(B-29, B-50). 

Light Bomber.—Under 1,000 nautical miles tactical operating 
radius at design gross weight and design bomb load (A-26, B-45). 

Tactical operating radius is defined as three-eighths of the 
optimum range at optimum cruising speed and altitude, at design 
gross weight and design bomb load. 


JET “AFTER BURNER” 

Installed downstream from the turbine of a conventional jet 
engine, a device called an “after burner” can add more than 
one-third to the power plant’s normal propulsive thrust, giving 


-— TURBINE WHEEL 
—— FUEL INJECTION 






TURBO- JET 
ENGINE 







EXHAUST GASES — 
TO TALPIPE 





/ “— 
AFTERBURNER COMBUSTION ~ 


AFTERBURNER 
VARIABLE NOZZLE -—~ 


Diagram of the afterburner in action. 


added power for take-off during combat conditions and on all 
occasions where extra speed is required. This is accomplished 
by spraying fuel into the tail pipe where its combustion adds 
mass and velocity to the gases of the jet stream. 

This after burner, developed by the Ryan Aéronautical Com- 
pany, is in effect a ram-jet engine attached to a turbo jet. 


CROSS-WIND LANDING GEAR 

A cross-wind landing wheel developed by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, permitting aircraft to land on one-runway 
airports regardless of wind direction, has received the first ap- 
proved type certificate ever given by the Civil Aéronautics 
Administration for such a device. The wheels act like casters to 
allow aircraft to counteract strong crosswinds blowing as much 
as ninety degrees across runway headings. 


WORLD-WIDE BRADIO 


Air Force strategic air commanders can now exercise direct 
and instantaneous control over their bombers and fighters while 
such aircraft are in flight anywhere in the world. This is made 
possible by the development of what is known as a “rotary-beam 
parasitic array antenna” which can be rotated to point in the 
direction of a plane and “follow” it in flight. 


MAPS BY RADIO 


The Air Force is planning to use facsimile equipment, a form 
of visual message presentation quite similar to television, s0 that 
aircraft in flight can receive maps, pictures, and reports. 
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Total Mobilization 


The Role of the National Security Resources Board 


WO basic factors must be con- 
sidered in planning for our future 
S08 security in the field of natural and 
economic resources. , 

The first lies in the nature and 
extent of the impact of war on our 
rational life. Our mobilization during 
World War II did not tax our resources 
the greatest possible extent. 

From war to war, however, more 
types of weapons are used; they be- 
ome larger in size and number, more 
mechanical, more scientific, and more 


ad complex. More man-hours, more ma- 
© chine-hours, more facilities, and more 


raw materials are needed in _ their 
manufacture. The productive capacity 
om the home front to support the 
amed forces increases proportionately. 
The ratio of the men behind the guns 
to the men manning the guns is ever 
expanding. 

The second basic factor in connec- 
tion with industrial support of the 
military establishment is that of timing. 
In both previous wars we had time to 
organize our war production in rela- 
tive safety. With the increased range 
of future weapons and with the knowl- 
edge that the United States has been 
the decisive factor in two world wars, 
there is little likelihood that we will 
be granted such a respite again. 

This means two things for the 
future: First, we must have available 
definite and immediately workable 
plans to organize for war our entire 
government and our entire national life 
m short notice. Secondly, and more 
importantly, it also means that every- 
thing that cannot be done promptly 
ater the outbreak of war must be in 
4 state of readiness ahead of time. 

The National Defense Act of 1947 
teognizes the need for better planning 


. 
CHIEF OF STAFF General 


Dwight D. Eisenhower recently 
sent this message to the Army 
Ordnance Association. 
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Arthur M. Hill was serving 
either as president, chairman of 
the board, or director of no less 
than twelve corporations when 
he was chosen by President Tru- 
man to be chairman of the 
National Security Resources 
Board. He is probably best 
known as a_ transportation 
executive. 

A native of Charleston, W. Va., 
Mr. Hill was educated at the 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
College. The early part of his 
life was spent in the West, two 
years of which were in an Ari- 
zona mining camp. 

In World War I, Mr. Hill was 
assistant chief of staff of the 
77th Division and was graduated 
from the Army General Staff 
College at Langres, France. 

In 1940, Mr. Hill was con- 
sultant to Ralph Budd in the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Coun- 
cil, later becoming a consultant 
to the late Hon. Joseph E. 
Eastman, Director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

During World War II, Mr. 
Hill was special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, chairman 
of the Secretary’s Committee 
on Public Works Projects, and 
Navy Rubber Director.—Ebrrors. 











and codrdination in the utilization of 
our resources for any possible future 
war. In furtherance of these objectives, 
the Act establishes the National Se- 
curity Resources Board to advise the 
President concerning the codrdination 
of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization. Supplementary to this 
broad responsibility, the Act includes 
within the purview of the Board: 

1. Policies concerning industrial and 
civilian mobilization in order to assure 
the most effective utilization of the 
Nation’s man power in the event. of 
war; 

2. Programs for the effective use in 
time of war of the Nation’s natural and 
industrial resources for military and 
civilian needs, for the maintenance and 


stabilization of the civilian economy in 
time of war, and for the adjustment 
of such economy to war needs and 
conditions; 

3. Policies for unifying, in time of 
war, the activities of Federal agencies 
and departments engaged in or con- 
cerned with production, procurement, 
distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and 
products; 

4. The relationship between potential 
supplies of, and potential requirements 
for man power, resources, and produc- 
tive facilities in time of war; 

5. Policies for establishing adequate 
reserves of strategic and critical ma- 
terials and for the conservation of these 
reserves; 

6. The strategic relocation of in- 
dustries, services, government and eco- 
nomic activities, the continuous opera- 
tion of which are essential to the 
Nation’s security. 


AS chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, Arthur M. Hill is 
responsible directly to the President. He 
brings to his new executive position a 
wealth of logistical experience as di- 
rector of one of the largest and most 
efficient transportation systems in the 
country. His highly specialized train- 
ing eminently qualifies him for the post. 

Mr. Hill’s immediate task falls into 
three major categories: 

He must determine the status of 
our national resources in terms of ma- 
terials, industrial plant, man power, 
and the other essential factors of our 
economic life; 

He must continuously review cur- 
rent problems in the light of our 
economic readiness for a possible war; 

He must develop comprehensive and 
detailed pians to cover the administra- 
tive machinery that would be neces- 
sary in case of war to channel and 
control production for the war effort 
and, at the same time, protect to the 
maximum possible extent our civilian 
economy. 
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Keeping the Peace 


K. T. Keller 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


Speaking before the Cincinnati Post of the Army Ordnance 
Association, Mr. Keller advocated “internships” for mil- 
itary and industrial personnel as an aid to preparedness 





Mr. Keller was awarded the Charles L. 
Harrison Medal for Distinguished Ord- 
nance Service by the Cincinnati Post, 
Army Ordnance Association, on October 
22, 1947, with the following citation: “For 
his leadership in mobilizing industrial 
resources in World War II; for his con- 
tribution to the design, building, and 
operation of the Detroit Tank Arsenal 
and Automotive Center; for his service as 
adviser to the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army; for his part in the production of 
ordnance, aircraft, naval, and atomic ma- 
tériel of the highest strategic importance; 
for his devotion to the cause of industrial 
preparedness as an assurance of peace.” 

















SURMISE that neither the war 

years behind us nor the gloom that 
so often surrounds the future nowadays 
have in any way lessened your love 
of peace. 

They have not, I am sure, lessened 
your determination to do everything 
you can toward establishing and main- 
taining peace so that your children and 
grandchildren may enjoy the fruits of 
your devotion to the advancement of 
mankind. 

Today as never before the good citi- 
zen is the one who thinks, talks, and 
lives peace. Without yielding to hysteri- 
cal notions of mass extermination, we 
cannot compute the cost of another 
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Precision tools such as this multiple drill used in making 3-inch guns 1s a 
result of planning and applying industrial techniques to our ordnance problems. 
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vorld struggle as anything but univer- 
sal ruin. 

My own strong attachment to the 
Army Ordnance Association is based 
on the belief that it is one of our most 
active instruments for peace, that its 
mission is not to arouse the Nation for 
war but rather, through intelligent 
preparedness, to avert war—to make it 
impossible. 

After all else has been tried, our 
possession of the most effective weap- 
ons and of the means and will to 
swing into action will stand as the 
potent reasons compelling disputing 
peoples to use on'y peaceful methods. 

If, for one moment, I doubted that 








our program in this Association ¢j 
not greatly increase our chances 
maintaining a just peace, I would tu, 
my back on it and seek other mex, 
to foster orderly solutions of inter, 
tional difficulties. 

There will be times when, as ty 
payers, the cost of maintaining nation 
security through preparedness will seen 
burdensome, and many of us will } 
tempted to skimp it. To businessme, 
proper expenditures of this sort ma 
sense. They are quite parallel to 
expenditures we make in our own¢ 
fairs for insurance against fire, thet 
or any form of disaster. 


Increased Watchfulness 


The presence of these items in or 
overhead does not forecast the burning 
down or carrying away of our po 
erty, nor are we tempted to skimp the 
safeguards for a momentary impror 
ment in earnings. 

On the contrary, awareness of thi 
burden increases our watchfulness ani 
pushes us to institute new and bette 
security measures and to improve ik 
premises and equipment. The net 
sult is a constant lessening of the rsh 
of disaster. 

The safety and health record of 
ployees in American industry is a prt 
uct of the same type of thinking av 
expenditure. Our own company has pi 
more than five million dollars im 
operation of medical services and indus 
trial hygiene laboratories within the pa 
ten years. We have spent a half mill 
dollars on new medical buildings a 
equipment since the end of the wa 

We count it a sound expenditure 
have every new employee given! 
chest X-ray—a quarter of a million sv 
X-rays in five years, No new substant 
enters our manufacturing processes ai} 
where without passing analysis fo 
the hygiene standpoint. 

All this essentially is preventive wot 
It is similar, in principle, to mat 
tenance of strong national-defense esti 
lishments. 
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There is universal acceptance today 
of the thought that the single greatest 
contribution that can and must be made 
» preparedness is to close the gap be- 
tween the time when war becomes in- 
evitable and the time when civilian in- 
justries have their enormous potential 
swung into line behind the combat 
forces. 

The objective is much more simply 
gated than achieved. The men who 
wil! be spending full and part time on 
its realization will require a certain 
amount of genius to keep on a prac- 
tical and effective track. 

How are the great majority of us 
to serve this end effectively? 

[ feel that just belonging to the Army 
Ordnance Association is a specific way 
of doing something about it. The con- 
gientious citizen, however, will want 
the feeling of doing more, of being 
gill more effective. 

In many ways this task we set our- 
slves is very much more difficult than 
the work which engaged us all so com- 
pletely throughout the period of the 
war. 


Buoyed by Results 


During that time of nerve-racking 
strain, every man was buoyed up by 
the fact that what we were doing was 
concrete and measurable. Every avail- 
able unit of energy and time was en- 
gaged. The obstacles and challenges 
were unending. But as these were over- 
come, tangible, visible results were be- 
fore our eyes. 

The target was in things to be made. 
The work accomplished could be meas- 
ured at the end of the day, at the end 
of the month. Finally it could be meas- 
ured with satisfaction as the products 
of all these efforts brought the end of 
the conflict in sight. 
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Today we must keep our eye on a 
much less measurable 
objective, The man of 
action lacks the defi- & 
nite agenda that sup- = 
ported and inspired 
him throughout war 
production days. 

If we are to do our full part in the 
peacetime world, most of our atten- 
tion and energy must be concentrated 
on other time-filling activities. Our con- 
tribution to national security becomes 
a sideline, sometimes perhaps even a 
vague one. 

We know that actual industrial pro- 
duction for the armed services will be 
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°° O my mind, Cincinnati al- 
ways has been a capital of crafts- 
manship. Its name has been 
synonymous, since my apprentice 
days as a machinist, with high 
individual skill—with perfection 
of work attained by groups of 
men of exceptional ability with 
a rounded knowledge of the 
mechanical arts. 

“Our industries in Detroit 
grew also with the use of this 
same kind of high skill and with 
what the world knows as mass 
production. In our own language 
it is “engineered production”— 
the art of using machines to put 
into the hands of men of average 
attainments the ability to make 
interchangeable parts of high 
precision by the thousands. 

“It seems to me that World 
War II finally brought about the 
complete marriage of the two 
principles of craftsmanship and 
volume production. Our indus- 
tries turned out on the produc- 
tion-line plan very great quan- 
tities of mechanical products 
which embodied such delicate 
precision that it is safe to say 
they never before have been 
surpassed in perfection of fit 
and tolerance by any industry. 
Such items as gyrocompasses, 
for instance, fully matched the 
standards of the chronograph- 
maker’s art. 

“In Cincinnati, and in other 
centers of machine-tool produc- 
tion, the staggering demands of 
war were met without the sacri- 
fice of precision standards. Your 
industries accomplished this by 
employing with complete suc- 
cess the principles of engineered 
production. 

“Under the guidance of your 
most skilled men others were 
enabled to perform individual 
operations with precision. You 
were able to expand beyond your 
own walls by resorting to sub- 
contracting on a great scale with- 
out sacrificing the quality of 
your product. 

“In this period I believe our 
respective industrial communi- 
ties attained a mutual respect 
for one another that exceeds and 
strengthens the long-standing 
friendliness and coéperation of 
previous decades. It brings us 
closer than ever. 

“Beyond its industrial prowess 
Cincinnati has won a place for 
itself among the cities of the 
world where the culture and the 
arts of peace have been treas- 
ured, advanced, and developed 
since pioneer days.”—K. ; 
KELLER. 











no more than a collection of token 
projects for an extended period of time. 

This means that the front line of 
defense activity has been transferred to 
other fields. In the research lab, a 
limited number of competent people 





will contend with problems that are 
quite as tough if not tougher than 
most of those encountered in World 
War II. The pace of progress there is 
likely to be measured in months and 
years, not in hours and days. Most of 
us cannot help directly and should not 
try to breathe down the necks of these 
specialists. 

Another limited number of persons 
will have their energies properly ab- 
sorbed by mobilization planning. They 
face the superlative difficulty of deal- 
ing with far more unknown factors 
than known ones, The great majority 
cannot make any truly useful contribu- 
tion to such planning. 

A further limited number of people 
will find an outlet in active liaison with 
specific military projects. Industry's ad- 
vice, much of it rendered through this 
Association, already has proved valu- 
able, and more of it will be needed. 

But whether, individually, we have 
the opportunity for this kind of service 
or not, I do not believe that it should 
be considered a true measure of the 
contribution each of us can make to the 
objective of preparedness. 

Without in any way detracting from 
these excellent activities I maintain that 
the number of committees on which a 
man serves and the number of hours 
he devotes to their objectives is not the 
real yardstick of his usefulness. It goes 
without saying that we must never fall 
into the error of taking satisfaction from 
“made work”—activity generated for 
the sake of doing something. This kind 
of thing can blind us to the lack of 
true progress until it is too late. 


A.O.A. Can Serve 


The duty of standing for an ade- 
quate military establishment and, if 
necessary, reminding our representatives 
in Government of that need is there 
for us all. In it members of this As- 
sociation can be more useful than most 
citizens, perhaps, because you and I 
know so intimately what a slow and 
dificult process it is to build up from 
nothing. 

When all the facts are put in perspec- 
tive, it seems to me that there is one 
most basic assignment before each of 
us—one thing we can do without re- 
quiring special position in relation to 
immediate activities—one which in time 
will yield the maximum result, That is 
to keep alive an intimate acquaintance 
between the personnel of industry and 
the personnel of those segments of the 
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military forces that are directly con- 
cerned with industrial production: in- 
dividuals in industry on one side; in- 
dividuals in the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Navy on the other. 

If you take stock of what you per- 
sonally know of such relations today, 
you may even feel that to say “keeping 
acquaintance alive” is an understate- 
ment. It could properly be said that we 
should get reacquainted for there is so 
much change going on in both groups. 
It is perfectly amazing what two years 
have done already to alter the two sets 
of management and even the structure 
of institutions behind the management. 

This change will continue at a grad- 
ual but steady pace. We shall see tried 
friends and proved performers in many 
key places for a long time, but we 
need to think primarily in terms of 
acquaintance between people who will 
be in command at critical points years 
hence. 

This may seem to some people to be 
small stuff, undramatic activity, perhaps 
inadequate to these troubled times. 
Some may feel it is more important to 
stir up a vigorous burst of alarm at the 
state of world affairs. Of course, we 
must keep aware of these things. 


“Crisis” and Security 


Yet I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the cause of national security is 
advanced one bit by crying “crisis.” 

In the period preceding Pearl Har- 
bor, popular feeling was whipped up 
before it had a program to support. As 
a result, whole industries were being 
denounced for not producing materials 
which had not been ordered and weap- 
ons which had not, in all cases, been 
designed. That distrust and suspicion 
furnished an extra hurdle to perform- 
ance when the opportunity to act 
arrived. 

A state of hysteria over the possibility 
of war or over the possible catastrophic 
nature of another war cannot con- 
ceivably help bring about collective 
effort. 

By contrast with that public distrust 
which, prior to the last war, generated 
so much difficulty was the trust and 
mutual respect which came to be estab- 
lished between the armed services and 
industry. It was, I am sure, the indis- 
pensable ingredient in the successful 
accomplishment of the industrial pro- 
duction for war. To attain that trust 
it was necessary to understand one 
another’s problems. 
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It sometimes took considerable time 
and experience to reach the point where 
such understanding could exist, for 
many of the participants on either side 
were new to the relationship between 
private industry and the armed forces 
which the war expanded so enormously. 


Greater Collaboration 


We never exactly repeat previous ex- 
periences. Each new one begins from 
the last point of development. In the 
future the armed services and industry 
will be many times as interdependent 
as they were in 1941. They will there- 
fore have to start out on a much more 
developed basis of collaboration than 
they had at that point. 

When the war ended—by the time 
production contracts were canceled and 
settled and plants cleared and recon- 
verted—we had been given splendid 
demonstration that this mutuality of 
confidence and ability to work together 
were proved and true. 

But you cannot take such an in- 
tangible relationship and easily trans- 
mit it to a successor. You cannot file 
it for future reference and expect to 
pull it out some day, dust it off, and 
find it in working condition. 

Likewise, it is not possible to compile 
and put away a record book of what 
any given industrial aggregations are 
capable of accomplishing and then 
drawing it out five, ten, or fifteen years 
later and proceed to parcel out new 
business on the basis of the results set 
down long ago. 


Aquaintances Are Important 


We in industry, whether we manage 
a-company, superintend a division, or 
are part of a staff which would be in- 
volved in any future war production, 
definitely need to be acquainted with 
the successors of the men for whom 
we produced in the last war. 

It is a direct asset to each of us to 
know who are the men in various key 
commands and those in charge of ac- 
tivities under them. We need to know 
how their responsibilities and functions 
are being modified or redistributed. We 
need to know, too, what these men 
know of the industries upon which 
they may have to call and how well 
they understand the manner in which 
these concerns do business. 

It is equally necessary, from the 
standpoint of the Ordance officer, to 
have the opportunity to know the trend 
of industrial changes and to have an 


informed acquaintance with the new 
men who are coming up all the time 
to places in management and the policy. 
forming level of industry, 

The armed services have recognized 
this need in many ways. To Mention 
one, during the past year they have 
had a considerable number of junior 
officers from the various SErVices oy 
studying industrial organizations, living 
with them day by day. This is a prac. 
tical and positive step for the military 
side of the team in peacetime. 


Military “Internships” 


On the industry side of the team, 
some may be able to develop compar. 
able types of practical internship with 
the military groups. But the simple, 
studied plan of getting acquainted 
every opportunity and then purpose. 
fully keeping acquainted as time gos 
on will furnish the surest, quickes 
bridge to that codperation which we 
might again have to call upon, 

The real progress, however, will be 
made through the program instituted 
by the services in placing officers in 
industry for short periods of their train. 
ing. It will be made by ourselves in 
industry seeing to it that our younger 
and coming executives are intimately 
tied into the Ordnance Association and 
its activities. 


Not "Old Home Week” 


Let us not allow the annual trek to 
Aberdeen to become “Old Home 
Week.” We must see that the young 
men get there and that the program 
arranged for them there is not a dy 
report of past accomplishment but one 
that stimulates a creative approach to 
the future. 

A new pilgrim to Aberdeen should 
come away inspired with the impor- 
tance of the rdle he can take up in our 
program of national defense. 

In that kind of a setting, the work 
of the individual Posts and industry 
Divisions of this Association will take 
on real body and vitality. 

With a background of informed 
understanding the development work of 
laboratories and of proving grounds, in 
the services and outside, will find an 
outlet of practical nature. The hurdle 
to be crossed in translating new prod- 
ucts of engineering into designs which 
can be turned out by volume methods 
will be halfway crossed. The problems 
of emergency industrial mobilization 
will be started on the road to solution. 
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Authority and Knowledge 


Advisers to Ordnance 
The Role of the Teechnieal Divisions of the A.O.A. 


‘ 


by 
Harvey C. Knowles 


¢ 


“Teamwork is one of the 
first rules of a democracy, 
and it is teamwork when 
the best men in industry 
and men who knew all the 
problems of the shooting 
war work side by side 
with Ordnance.” 


: 


E have our industrial problems 

here in America, working as we 

do as individuals under our free enter- 
prise system, but we feel the returns 
ae so great that our way is the best 
way. However, it does put a respon- 
sibility on every one of us to do our 
part under a procedure which makes 
good American sense because it is well 
thought out, squares with the facts, and 
gives us results under our way of living. 
The Technical Divisions of the Army 
Ordnance Association have a creed, or 





Mr. Knowles is vice-president 
of the Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion; chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Rocket, Bomb, and Arrtil- 
lery Ammunition Division; and 
vice-president of Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 

These remarks at the Ordnance 
Clinic of the Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the A.O.A., held 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on October 1, 1947, 
sounded the keynote for the 
work of the Association’s Tech- 
nical Divisions. 
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objective, or whatever you choose to 
call it, that we try to follow. In doing 
this, we have chosen from our 40,000 
members men who went through the 
problems of the last war. These are the 
men who were called upon by Ord- 
nance to do a job and who gave their 
best efforts. They were the contact and 
production men of the time. They are 
men of authority and wide knowledge 
of our problems. These men are formed 
into A.O.A. committees representing 
different branches of Ordnance and act 
in an advisory capacity to Ordnance. 


No Interference 


This type of committee does not inter- 
fere, in any way, with orders placed by 
the Ordnance Department on univer- 
sities, engineering societies, or corpora- 
tions to solve specific problems. Ours 
is a group of individuals spread across 
the country. We stand side by side with 
Ordnance in an advisory capacity and, 
for consultation, are as close as the 
nearest telephone. 

If General Hughes wants to check 
on something this afternoon, all he 
need do is pick up his telephone and 
call Mr. Davis in Bridgeport, or who- 
ever it may be. The man called will 
check with experts, the very best that 
local industry has to offer. The experts 
consulted will be back in an hour or 
so with their ideas. 

In addition, the problems requiring 
study by committees and men well 
versed in technical subjects will be 
passed on from Ordnance to the Tech- 
nical Divisions, the committees giving 
their best in reporting back to Ord- 
nance. 

If industry does have any experience 
and expert advice to offer, I don’t know 
of a better way to relay it to the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Looking back at the two years since 
V-J Day we all recognize the tre- 
mendous problems the armed forces 
have had due to demobilization. We 
recognize the job which has been done 
in the greatly reduced organization. 
We all went through the early 1930's 
when every one from the President 
down was asking how to cut the defense 





Harvey C. Knowles 


organization and save money. Every- 
body remembers that phase, but it hit 
the armed forces with ten times the 
intensity with which it affected in- 
dustry. 

We recognize the careful analyzing 
and evaluating that the services have 
done in following up their recent war- 
time experience. They have had prob- 
lem after problem of all types to face. 


Teamwork 


Teamwork is one of the first rules 
of a democracy, and it is teamwork 
when the best men in industry and men 
who knew all the problems of the shoot- 
ing war work side by side with Ord- 
nance. 

When you think of our country 
versus some of the European countries, 
you realize what a tremendous job has 
been done here in research and experi- 
mental work through the years. In the 
twenty years before 1940, for example, 
something like a billion dollars a year 
of American money was invested in 
research. So today we say, “Let’s start 
now with all the knowledge available.” 
We are just getting under way and in 
1947 have made a fair start as the fol- 
lowing reports from the various A.O.A. 
committee and Technical Division 
chairmen will indicate. 
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Ordnance Progress 


A.O.A. and the District Organizations 
Form a Smooth-Working Defense Team 


Maj. Gen. Everett 8S. Hughes 


NDUSTRIAL mobilization and all 

aspects of quantity production are 
the responsibility of the mass producers 
of the United States. I can prove that, 
if necessary, by showing you some an- 
swers which we have received recently 
in the Ordnance Office to questions 
which we asked Mr. Knowles’ com- 
mittee. 

I think that twenty questions were 
proposed to the committee, and six of 
those questions have been answered. 
They have been answered in such a 
fashion that the answers can be incor- 
porated without change in the Ord- 
nance Industrial Mobilization Plan. 

Careful reading of that document in- 
dicates that there are thoughts expressed 
in those answers which nobody in uni- 
form would ever have thought of. That 
has been the record right along! 

The first trial we made of the serv- 
ices of the Army Ordnance Association 
was the proposal that some of the ci- 
vilians who had been Ordnance district 
chiefs or who knew something about 
the district work would give us their 
ideas as to the future of the district 
offices. 

After careful study, we received the 
document which we now call the Bell 
Report and which forms the basis of 
our district work. We have accepted the 
document in toto, and we feel it is not 
only right but that we have the backing 
of prominent civilians in carrying out 
that plan. 


Industrial Mobilization 


I would like to indicate the methods 
which we have adopted in the Ord- 
nance Office for getting this job of 
industrial mobilization started and com- 
pleted. 

First of all, the Army Ordnance De- 
partment has fourteen Ordnance dis- 
tricts located from coast to coast. Those 
districts are well defined, and in most 
cases there are shadings of various forms 
of industry in them which make them 
“ordnance departments” by themselves. 
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Then we utilize the services of the 
technical committees of the Army Ord- 
nance Association to solve for us gen- 
eral problems which are more or less 
universal in nature. By this method, we 
are able to secure answers to local prob- 
lems—such as a problem which origi- 
nates in San Francisco, or Boston, or 
any of the other districts—by reference 
to the district chief in that particular 
area. 

But when it comes to matters in- 
volving questions such as whether or 
not loading plants should be huge af- 
fairs of 40,000 or 50,000 acres which 
make fine aérial targets, industry re- 
sponds with an answer that in its opin- 
ion such large loading plants are not 
necessary, that they are too visble un- 
der the type of warfare which we may 
expect, and that it would be far more 
preferable to have a large number of 
complete but smaller plants spread 
around the United States. 


Crying “Uncle” 


So we are getting something done, 
and I am proud to say that for the first 
time in my life I am being pressed on 
a preparedness subject. In other words, 
everybody on the technical committees 
of the Army Ordnance Association is 
crowding us now to the point where 
we are crying “Uncle.” [ think that is a 
very fine manifestation of a real inter- 
est in a vital subject. 

As we go further along, more and 
more of industrial-mobilization work 
must be assumed by industry, and I can 
explain why very easily. We have al- 
ready prepared our budget for the year 
1949. It will go through the War De- 
partment system, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, and then to Congress. 

There is not enough money appro- 
priated by Congress to carry on indus- 
trial mobilization the way we in the 
services think it should be carried on. 
That is understandable, and I am not 
finding any fault at all. There is just 
so much money, and it has to be par- 












Chief of Ord. 
nance, U. S. Army, delivered these 
remarks during the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, October 1, 1947. 


General Hughes, 











celed out to the best of the ability of 
the people who are charged with tha 
responsibility. 

Nevertheless, we do not get enough 
money to revise all the drawings which 
need revision, to rewrite all the specif. 
cations which need rewriting, nor do 
we get enough money to manufactur 
and put into storage all the tools and 
fixtures which we require. 

However, Congress has been vey 
good to us from the standpoint of m. 
chine tools. Our war reserve of machine 
tools is growing constantly, and, I think, 
before many months, we will have, in 
combination with the Navy and the 
Air Force, the best tools this county 
has ever seen. 

I have been in office now a little over 
a year and a half. and I feel that dur 
ing that time I have seen a real, hones 
interest displayed in every particularly 
important problem, and I am delighted 
to say that as far as the Ordnance De 
partment of the Army is concerned we 
are getting some of the very best qual: 
fied help that this world can offer! 

From what I have seen, I think the 

industrial-mobilization problem is wel 
on the way toward solution. 
_ We have here, I think, the fines 
representation of all the people who a 
make a success of this job. We have tht 
Secretary of Defense. We have the Se 
retary of the Army. We have the Navy 
and the Air Force. We have the com 
bat troops. We have the industrialiss 
of the United States. That, to my mind 
makes a team which can_ never tt 
beaten! 
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HE armed services are well aware 

that any future war will, in the 
main, be one of matériel, The military 
leader of today, whether he commands 
a force on the ground, in the air, or 
on the sea, must have an appreciation 
of the capabilities and limitations of 
his equipment. He must have at least 
a working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the sciences which provide 
this equipment. — 

The Air Force, now nosing its way 
into a new era of flight, recognizes that 
the airplane, in its present form, is no 
longer the sole basis for our long-range 
planning for national defense. 


Guided Missiles 

In embarking upon a guided-missile 
development program our personnel at 
the Air Matériel Command are becom- 
ing acquainted with the complexities 
of a long list of new technical terms; 
transonic, supersonic, hypersonic, atmos- 
pherics, nuclearonics, and others—all of 
them representing challenging fields 
of exploration. 
Our guided-missile basic research 
and engineering development program 
envisions weapons of the future in the 
contemplated categories of air-to-air, air- 
to-surface, surface-to-air, and surface-to- 
surface. 
Simultaneously, and because we must 
accept the ever-present possibilities of 
warfare, we are still very much con- 
cerned with the subsonic airplane. It is 
conceivable that we might well be called 
upon to move, in a minimum of time, 
complete divisions of fully equipped 
ground troops over thousands of miles. 
Accordingly, we are concentrating con- 
siderable effort on that category of 
equipment involved in all-weather 
fying, 


Arctic Operations 
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In view of the obvious strategic value 
of the Arctic regions, we are currently 
Placing emphasis on what we call 
“winterization” of aircraft, aéronautical 
equipment, and personal equipment. 
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New Flight Frontiers 


Air Foree Developments Promise Close Industrial Contact 


Brig. Gen. 8S. R. Brentnall 


* 


General Brentnall, chief of the Indus- 
trial Planning Division, Air Matériel 
Command, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
delivered these remarks at the Ord- 
nance Clinic during the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the A.O.A. at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
October 1, 1947. 
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On the ground in the Arctic, we are 
encountering conditions so severe that 
we have been compelled to preheat the 
preheaters! Adequate protection of our 
personnel has demanded the develop- 
ment of specially adapted clothing. 

Since V-J Day, new military charac- 
teristics have been established for four 
distinct types of fighter airplanes based 
on concepts derived from war experi- 
ence: the penetration, interceptor, para- 
site, and all-weather types. The trend 
in bombardment aircraft is to establish 
three basic types—light, medium, and 
heavy bombers. 

You are familiar with the XS-1 air- 
plane, a product typical of the collabora- 
tion existing between the Air Force, 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aéronautics, and private industry. This, 
as you know, was specifically designed 
as a research airplane and was instru- 
mented for obtaining flight data neces- 
sary to conduct further applied research. 

We have other research aircraft under 





construction which are unconventional 
in appearance. We hope that eventually 
these will provide us with needed addi- 
tional findings beyond that expected of 
the XS-r. 


Research 

The NACA is the agency we look 
to, of course, for basic research in aéro- 
dynamics and thermodynamics. In 
other fields—electrgnics is a good ex- 
ample—there is no Government agency 
corresponding to the NACA, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that we engage in 
both research and development in those 
fields. 

Some indication of the range of 
fundamental research necessary may be 
had from the fact that we currently 
hold 226 basic research contracts with 
57 leading educational and nonprofit 
scientific institutions throughout the 
United States. Our upper-air research 
program has mathematicians at work 
checking experimental data and de- 
veloping computing machines, 

The “human engineering” phase of 
high-speed flight is of the utmost basic 
importance. We are conducting exhaus- 
tive physiological, biophysical, and 
psychological studies and tests to deter- 
mine man’s limitations with the objec- 
tive of providing means to overcome 
them. 


Reliance on Industry 


In addition to recourse to outside 
scientific research, our work is very 
closely codrdinated with related activi- 
ties of the Army and Navy. As always, 
engineeringwise, we look with reliance 
to industry and its stockpile of experi- 
ence in aérodynamics, structures, power 
plants, automatic controls, instruments, 
and many types of electronic equipment. 

We of the Air Force have long been 
bolstered by the aggressiveness of the 
A.O.A. membership which, since 1919, 
has been “pledged to industrial pre- 
paredness for war as our Nation’s 
strongest guaranty of peace.” We in the 
Air Force heartily endorse this pledge. 
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Navy phote 


Men, Money, Materials. and Time Are the Problems 


2 


by 
Rear Adm. Albert 6. Noble 


6 


“We must install in our 
vessels the advances 
made in science and 
the developments which 
have reached us through 
production.” 


“ 


N the manufacture of weapons and 
I equipment, the fields of endeavor 
of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance and 
Army Ordnance Department are very 
clearly defined. We act to complement 
each other. In doing that, the Bureau’s 
contribution to Army Ordnance is not 
measurably as great, but our spirit and 
our willingness to contribute are. 

On the Army Ordnance side of the 
picture, they furnish us with all the 
munitions—that is, weapons, equip- 
ment, and combat vehicles—we require 
to outfit the Navy’s ground forces—the 
Marine Corps. They also furnish bombs 
for our Navy aircraft. 
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Upon occasion we furnish things the 
Army needs. For example, we furnished 
the mines which were used in the 
strategic warfare against the Japanese 
Empire. There is little, if any, duplica- 
tion of effort; if there is, there is a 
reason for it. 

We are indebted to Army Ordnance, 
we are indebted to the Army Ordnance 
Association, and we are always happy 
to be included in the party where Army 
Ordnance and the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation are present. 

I was asked to give briefly what the 
Bureau of Ordnance has in hand and in 
which direction we are heading; but 
before I do that, I would like to recount 
briefly the experience of the Bureau of 
Ordnance industry in World 
War I. 

According to our way of thinking, 
the largest contribution made in the 
interest of standardization in World 
War I was a widespread acceptance of 
specifications for material. Previously, 
the manufacturer was largely in the 
hands of the supplier to furnish him 
with standard articles of what the sup- 
plier thought was wanted, but with the 
introduction of specifications, the indus- 
try was able to get the specific items 
and articles it needed. 

During World War II, widespread 
acceptance and adoption of special tools, 
jigs, fixtures, and manufacturing aids 
gave us identical items in quantity pro- 
duction. 


and 





Late in the war another aid for manv- 
facture was originated which, for lack 
of a better name, was called “quality 
control.” The Bureau of Ordnance, 
under the inspiration, I think, of Bel 
Laboratories and certainly benefiting by 
the experience of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, has progressed rather far 
in that respect. 


Quality Control 


During the war, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance established a quality-control pro- 
gram which has paid dividends and is 
continuing to do so. In our case, the 
term “quality control” refers to the ap 
plication of basic statistical principles 
in slightly varied forms to our three 
basic quality problems, 

For inspection of newly acquired ma 
terial, we are using “Standard Sampling 
Inspection” tables. At our own plants 
we are introducing machine contro 
charts with resultant improvement in 
quality and reduced scrap and rework. 
At the laboratories, when required for 
the surveillance inspection of fuzes and 
the other unstable components of ex 
plosive ordnance, quality control keeps 
costs down by establishing minimum 
adequate sampling techniques. 

In one field alone where we have 
introduced machine control charts we 
anticipate that our savings in rejects— 
or failures to pass inspection of one 
nature or another—will average eighty 
per cent of our total previous rejects 
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At the present time our effort is 

d in three fields. One is to recon- 
ition and place in storage with pre- 
grvatives the equipment we used in 
the past war which is considered suit- 
able for use if there should be a war 
within the near future. 

All the materials we used during the 
war were divided into three classes: 
(1) that which is reasonably modern, 
(2) that which is on the obsolescent 
side, and (3) that which is not satis- 
factory for use. 

Within the limitation of funds made 
available, we have saved all the ma- 
terial in the first class. We are now 
trying to save all the material in the 
scond group. The material in the third 
dass is largely being discarded. 


Maintenance and Repair 


The next field of our endeavor is in 
the maintenance and repair of our ex- 
isting forces. The Navy, as you know, 
is subject to call on short notice and 
can be sent into any open waterway 
that is not within the boundaries of a 
country without creating an interna- 
tional incident. 

For that reason it has been possible 
to project our force in far-distant thea- 
ters and make its presence known. It 
undoubtedly has had influence on some 
very great problems, and in order that 
that force may, in effect, be strong we 
not only have to keep it in condition 
to perform its duties, but we must do 
so with the funds available. 











Rear Adm. Albert G. Noble, new 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- 
nance, delivered this address at the 
Ordnance Clinic during the first 
session of Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the A.O.A., held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on October 1, 1947. 
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We must install in our vessels the 
advances made in science and the de- 
velopments which have reached us 
through production. For example, if 
we have a new type of antiaircraft gun 
which is more efficient than the kind 
now installed, it is necessary that we 
install it. 

I don’t think any of us should lose 
sight of the fact that the advancement 
in the aircraft industry with regard to 
speed has been so tremendous that as 
short a time as ten 
years ago it was past 
our realm of concep- 
tion that we would be 
confronted with air- 
craft having speeds in 
excess of 660 knots an 
hour. 

We will be faced in the not-too- 
distant future with greater aircraft 
speeds. Even now we have aircraft 
which are trying to pierce the sonic 
zone. Whether or not they will be ef- 
ficient in warfare immediately is open 
to question, With the engineers work- 
ing on the problem, we all feel con- 
fident it will be just a matter of time. 

In the past war we were confronted 
with Japanese aircraft of relatively 
low speed but high maneuverability. 
Through artifice they were able to come 
within the area in which the fleet oper- 
ated—inside the screens of the smaller 
ships. I think that problem is behind 
us because new aircraft will have such 
high speeds that I don’t believe they 
will have maneuverability. 

However, they add another problem 
in that they can fire from considerable 
distance weapons which did not exist 
until the very latter part of the war. 

Antiaircraft accuracy must be greatly 
improved, and the ranges of our guns 
must be lengthened. Therefore, we are 
confronted with remodeling the weap- 
ons we have so that they can hit targets 
at the longer ranges, and we also have 
the problem of introducing new weap- 
ons that can shoot even farther. Those 
are short-term problems. 





Guided Missiles 


In the long-range field, we also have 
an interest in guided missiles which 
we expect to develop in the not-too- 
distant future. How long it will take 
to adapt them to warfare I don’t know. 
I would welcome a very excellent guess 
which I could now know would be cor- 
rect because we are confronted with 
having to decide where to divide our 





money and effort and what emphasis 
we shall put on the short-range 
programs. 

If we know that guided missiles will 
not be introduced into actual warfare 
for a period of fifteen years, then we 
can adjust ourselves to meet that con- 
dition. Every day we are confronted 
with statements of anticipation that 
guided missiles are just around the 
corner, They are just around the cor- 
ner—but how far is it from here to 
the corner? 

The Army Ordnance Association of- 
ficials were kind enough to ask me 
to tell you what problems, if any, we 
have. First, I want to state that I have 
been in my present capacity as Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance for only 
twenty-seven days. I relieved an officer 
who is a gentleman of the highest 
quality and who is recognized as one 
of the foremost authorities in gunnery 
in the United States Navy. First as 
Production Officer of the Bureau and 
later as its Assistant Chief, then for 
nearly four years as Chief of the Bu- 
reau, Admiral Hussey turned in such 
a splendid performance that asking me 
what I find wrong or where I need 
help can only be related to four major 
things, none of which he is respon- 
sible for. 

My first problem is money. My 
second problem is men. My third prob- 
lem is material. And my fourth problem 
is time. 


New Metals Needed 


I will not be facetious and ask for 
a solution to those problems because I 
know it would not be reasonable to 
expect that. But we do need assistance. 
In our search for materials to use in 
guns, we need a tremendous advance 
in metallurgy. We need materials which 
will be more corrosion resistant, which 
will have increased strength, and which 
will merit our practically doubling the 
present initial velocity of guns now 
in use. We need metals with improved 
magnetic qualities—steel as well as 
other metals—which have previously 
been considered relatively nonmagnetic. 
We would welcome any contribution 
that the members of the A. O. A. could 
make for us in that field. 

Our problems, which I have stated 
very briefly, are not insurmountable. 
We expect to overcome them. The only 
handicap I see at present is whether or 
not we will have enough money to 
accomplish our goals in the time allotted. 
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The Divisions Report 


Liaison with the Services for Greater Preparedness 


URING the Twenty-ninth An- 

nual Meeting of the Army Ord- 
nance Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City on October 
1, 1947, the chairmen of the Associa- 
tion’s national Activities Divisions dis- 
cussed the progress of their respective 
groups. Published below are their re- 
ports on the following Divisions: 
Artillery; Fire Control Instrument; 
Small Arms and Small Arms Ammuni- 
tion; Gage Industry; Rocket, Bomb, 
and Artillery Ammunition; and also 
the report of the Machine Tool Com- 
mittee. 


Artillery 





Mr. Trainer, vice- 
president of the 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is 
chairman of _ the 
Artillery Division, 
Army Ordnance 
Association. 








J. E. Trainer 





T HE principal problem of your Artil- 
lery Division Committee has been that 
of determining just how we could work 
best with the various divisions of the 
Ordnance Department and make our 
efforts felt. We didn’t want to be busy 
just for the sake of being busy. With 
this in mind, a meeting of the com- 
mittee was recently held at Watervliet 
Arsenal. 

In the discussions which took place 
it was decided that one of the ways in 
which we can assist the Ordnance De- 
partment is to analyze various artillery 
projects, then recommend to the arse- 
nals the companies which we believe 
are best fitted to undertake production 
studies of the items in question. 

Realizing that there will be no large 
peacetime production orders, it is the 
opinion of the committee that after new 
items of artillery are developed and 
tested by the arsenals, production 
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studies should be made of them in as 
much detail as possible. Then, if the 
need for them in large quantities ever 
arises, there will be a plan whereby 
they can be produced rapidly and 
efficiently. 


Plan Should Be Ready 


It seems to us that this is one of 
the things which must be done if we 
are going to be prepared for the pos- 
sibility of another conflict. While it is 
unlikely that any two manufacturers 
will do a given job in the same manner, 
it is a fact that if a plan has already 
been worked out it will be of great 
assistance in expediting the production 
of the item. 

Production studies should include 
layout of plant and standard machine- 
tool equipment with suggestions for 
alternate special tool equipment to give 
the ultimate result desired. In addition 
to showing this basic information, the 
study can be expanded to take in jigs, 
fixtures, and tooling, including gages. 

After the company selected by the 
Ordnance Department to make a pro- 
duction study has completed it, we, as 
a committee, will be glad to review it 
and offer constructive suggestions for 
the benefit of Ordnance. 

The committee also will be prepared 
to review the specifications covering 
manufacture of artillery, particularly 
new items, and to assist in the estab- 
lishment of tolerances and methods of 
inspection. We are sure that having the 
committee give its recommendations on 
tolerances and inspection procedures 
will be of great value to the Ordnance 
Department if it is ever necessary to 
put the items in question into pro- 
duction. 

I need not point out that the subject 
of tolerances and inspection was one of 
the major bones of contention during 
the early stages of production in the 
last war. Some tolerances had been 
fixed over a period of years by people 
who were not concerned with mass 
production but only with the end 
product. 

Work has been started by the Arrtil- 
lery Committee on specific problems 





which have been submitted by some 
of the arsenals. These problems hay. 
been distributed to the members of th. 
committee and they are working qi 
rectly with the arsenals, offering their 
best advice. 

I believe that these A.O.A. com. 
mittees are of great. value in maintaip, 
ing the contact between industry anj 
ordnance. One of our biggest prob. 
lems in the early part of the last wa 
was getting to know the men we wer 
dealing with. When we finally got t 
know each other, we cleared a lot of 
hurdles awfully fast. 

Having this in mind, it is important 
that we bring the younger men in oy 
organizations into this program so that 
as time goes on they will become x. 
quainted with the younger men comin 
up through Ordnance. They will then 
be prepared to work together as mem. 
bers of a team and to carry the buk 
of the work if and when another big 
job comes. 


Fire Control 





Mr. Hobe, presi 
dent of the Gilbert 
& Barker Man. 
facturing Company, 
Springfield, Mass, 
is chairman of the 
Fire Control In- 
strument Division, 


A.O.A. 





S. C. Hope 





ON behalf of the executive committe 
of the Fire Control Division, I would 
like to make a very brief report. This 
committee consists of Harold Sweatt, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; J. T. Mackey, Mer 
genthaler Linotype Company, Brook- 
lyn; Myron Hayes of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester; Ralph 
Goetzenberger of the Brown Instrv- 
ment Company, Philadelphia; F. 2. 
Lack of the Western Electric Com 
pany, Chicago; Gordon B. Welch, 
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Linotone Corporation, New York; and 
z, E. Gillmor of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, New York. _ 

As chairman of our Division, I want 
to express my personal thanks to these 
entlemen for their unfailing interest 
and cooperation in all matters that have 
heen placed before them. Their com- 
bined experience in the fields of design 
and production of fire-control matériel 
in time of war and allied commercial 
products in time of peace is second 





to none. _ 
The Fire Control Instrument Divi- 


jon was formed two years ago when 
the Army Ordnance Association estab- 
ished national Divisions to assist the 
amed services with their problems 
incident to the design and production 
of ordnance. Ours is an essential ele- 
ment in the effective utilization of 
weapons on the battlefield and we are 
fully cognizant of the seriousness as 
well as the engineering novelty of the 
fre control instrument situation. 


New Weapons 

It has been our purpose from the 
gat to view our obligation with a 
realistic and sensible attitude. During 
the past year our committee has kept 
in close touch with Government of- 
fcials whose responsibility it is to chart 
the course of our new weapons de- 
velopment. We have been available at 
all times for consultation and advice. 
On several occasions we have seized the 
opportunity to assist in every possible 
way in answering questions that have 
been raised. 

I personally feel that the mere pres- 
ence of our committee has been of 
material value, both from the armed 
services point of view and from the 
standpoint of science and industry. 

As an example of our committee’s 
codperation, Ralph Goetzenberger, who 
has taken the responsibility of arrang- 
ing our programs, tells us of an exhibi- 
tion of Army Ordnance fire-control 
apparatus at the Instrument Society of 
America recently held in Chicago to 
reveal to industry some of the more 
important fire-control problems con- 
fronting the Army and to demonstrate 
the similarity of design and production 
of related apparatus. 

I cannot point to any completed 
projects achieved by our committee 
during the year. I would like to elab- 
orate briefly on the reasons for this: I 
think we will all agree that there are 
tremendous tasks to be accomplished 
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before our economic machine is rolling 
smoothly again. If the development of 
new weapons has not progressed to the 
point where the advice and counsel of 
the committee are required in connec- 
tion with the development of these fire- 
control systems, it is my opinion that 
we should not waste the time of our 
members on academic considerations or 
on problems which may not be within 
the scope of the committee. We have 
been, and will continue to be, interested 
in problems of first importance. 

I have kept in close contact with 
Army Ordnance officials and am happy 
to report that when they place specific 
problems in our hands we will be 
ready to undertake any assignment. 
The very essence of Army Ordnance 
Association planning is to achieve 
scientific and industrial preparedness. 
Our committee stands ready to fulfill 
this purpose whenever specific prob- 
lems in the fire-control field are suf- 
ficiently advanced to benefit from the 
assistance of our committee. 

I would like to compliment the 
armed services, and particularly the 
Ordnance Department of the Army, 
for their wisdom and breadth of vision 
and thank them for their realistic at- 
titude toward the scope and functions 
of our committee. 


Small Arms and Small 
Arms Ammunition 





Mr. Davis, presi- 
dent of Remington 
Arms Co., Bridce- 
port, Conn. is 
chairman of the | 
Small Arms and 
Small Arms Am- 
munition Division, 


A.O.A. 





. C. K. Davis 





EN the fall of 1946, the Ordnance 
Department of the Army stated that 
it was most anxious to have the coun- 
sel and advice of the Association’s 
Small Arms and Small Arms Am- 
munition Division Committee on a 
matter of unusual importance to the 
national defense. It related to the 
policies which should be adopted by 
the Department regarding the mass 
production of small-arms ammunition 
as between Government arsenals and 





our private industry in time of peace. 

As a result of this, a meeting was 
held in Washington on December 3, 
1946, at which time representatives of 
the Offices of the Under Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Ordnance met 
with our executive board for a discus- 
sion of the question. 

Our reply, dated February 10, 1947, 
advised the executive vice-president of 
the Army Ordnance Association as 
follows: 

“In a letter dated November 1, 1946, 
Brig. Gen. J. L. Holman, chief of the 
Industrial Service, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., advised you 
that a question of policy had been raised 
at a meeting in the War Department 
on October 29, 1946, relating to the 
future procurement of small-arms am- 
munition. The letter sets forth that the 
Under Secretary of War, the Hon. 
Kenneth C. Royall, stated that he 
would like to have the advice of rep- 
resentatives of industry in determining 
a policy to govern the placing of pro- 
duction orders for this type of ammuni- 
tion with industrial concerns. 

“In turn the Director of Service, 
Supply, and Procurement, Lieut. Gen. 
LeRoy Lutes, requested the Chief of 
Ordnance to submit this question to 
the proper members of the small-arms 
ammunition industry to obtain the 
benefit of their opinions on this matter. 

“General Holman stated in his letter 
to you that the question to be presented 
might well be phrased as follows: 

‘During time of peace, should the 

Ordnance Department continue to 
mass-production orders for 

standard types of small-arms am- 

munition at Government arsenals or 
should such orders be placed with 
commercial companies to the exclu- 
sion of Government establishments?’ 

“In response to your letter of Novem- 
ber 4, 1946, on this subject, a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
Small Arms and Small Arms Ammuni- 
tion Division of the Army Ordnance 
Association was held at the Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 3, 1946, at which time General 
Holman’s question was discussed by 
representatives of the War Department 
and the small-arms ammunition in- 
dustry. 

“The conclusions reached by repre- 
sentatives of the industry can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“1. Permanent Government arsenals 
should participate in the peacetime re- 


place 
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quirements fer military small-arms 
ammuntion. Operation of a pilot pro- 
duction line by the arsenal will permit 
continued accumulation of detailed 
technical information covering all 
phases of ammunition production 
under conditions simulating those of 
mass production. For example, a pro- 
duction schedule of approximately 
50,000 caliber .30 M2 cartridges per day 
will require continuous one-shift opera- 
tion of the more important machines 
in the pilot line. New or improved 
materials, machines, tools, and tech- 
niques can be proofed by extensive use 
at the arsenal. 

“2. If and when the peacetime re- 
quirements for military small-arms am- 
munition exceed the pilot-line capacity 
of the arsenal, the remaining require- 
ments should be produced on other 
pilot lines similar to that of the arsenal 
which should be installed in commer- 
cial plants of those organizations com- 
prising the small-arms ammunition in- 
dustry of the United States, which will 
be expected to expand to full-scale mass 
production, should the need arise. If 
and when peacetime requirements for 
small-arms military ammunition exceed 
the pilot-line capacity of the arsenal and 
the commercial plants, the Government 
should negotiate with commercial pro- 
ducers of ammunition for the activation 
of additional production in appropriate 
plants. 

“3. Government arsenals are recog- 
nized as the logical facilities through 
which development and research on 
new and improved types of military 
ammunition should be codrdinated. 
However, the research facilities of in- 
dustry should augment and comple- 
ment those of the arsenal, and the 
accepted results of such research should 
be reviewed jointly by industry and the 
arsenals before the details of mass pro- 
duction are reduced to a firm specifica- 
tion. 

“The flow of information between 
Government arsenals and the industry 
on research and development subjects, 
as well as on production techniques, 
should be bilateral and continuous. The 
advantage to both parties is obvious. 

“It is the opinion of the industry, 
based on experience gained during the 
last two wars, that national security, as 
related to availability of trained per- 
sonnel, military as well as civilian, and 
suitable facilities translated to potential 
productive capacity for military small- 
arms ammunition, is best served by the 
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adoption of the procedures outlined in 
the foregoing. These procedures will 
permit training of the greatest number 
of personnel and, should the occasion 
arise, will permit expansion of pro- 


ductive lines at the maximum possible 


rate, 

“We believe that time will be the all- 
important factor should we again be 
engaged in war. Industry will be best 
prepared for such an emergency if per- 
mitted to codperate fully with the War 
Department in peacetime development 
and production of military require- 
ments.” 

The aforesaid conclusions appeared 
in the May-June issue of OrpNANCE 
magazine in an article titled “Small 
Arms for Security.” 

On May 6, 1947, we received copies 
of a letter dated April 30, 1947, from 
the Chief of Ordnance of the Army to 
the president of the Army Ordnance 
Association wherein General Hughes 
expressed his appreciation of the timely 
counsel rendered the Ordnance Depart- 
ment by the Small Arms and Small 
Arms Ammunition Division. General 
Hughes’ letter read as follows: 

“Reference is made to the letter from 
your office of 11 February 1947 trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from Mr. 
C. K. Davis, chairman, Small Arms 
and Small Arms Ammunition Division 
Committee of Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion, concerning certain conclusions 
reached by the Industry Committee on 
policies governing procurement of 
small-arms ammunition during peace- 
time. 

“The conclusions by this committee 
have been very helpful to me in reach- 
ing a decision on a policy governing 
procurement of ordnance supplies at 
Government arsenals and commercial 
establishments. While funds and exist- 
ing statutes are controlling factors, the 
policy of the Ordnance Department, so 
far as practicable, will be patterned 
along the principles set forth in the 
industry letter. 

“T trust that you will convey to the 
members of the committee my appre- 
ciation for their timely counsel in this 
very important policy matter affecting 
industrial preparedness.” 

A copy of the aforesaid letter from 
the Chief of Ordnance was forwarded 
to all committee members on May 9g, 
1947. 

The contact headquarters and con- 
tact officials for the Small Arms and 
Small Arms Ammunition Division 





of A.O.A. were designated as {oj 

Small Arms: Springfield 
Springfield, Mass., Col. M. K. Bares 
commanding; Small Arms Ammuy; 
tion: Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia 
Pa., Brig. Gen. E. E, MacMorlang 
commanding. 

As a result of the desire EXPresye 
by the Chief of Ordnance that Oy 
nance officers and civilian employes 
of the Department should not serye 
members of the committees but could 
act as consultants to such commi 
steps were taken to replace Ordnang 
Department members by qualified 
civilians from units of our industry 
Copies of the latest organization chap 
embodying the changes have been fy. 
warded to all members of our 

On June 10, 1947, representatives g 
the industry met with the commanding 
general and other representatives of 
Frankford Arsenal at which time th 
capacities of pilot lines for the produ. 
tion of small-arms ammunition wer 
agreed upon. 


low 


Contracts Studied 


At our meeting last year, Edwin 
Pugsley of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company suggested that a com. 
mittee be appointed to study the con. 
tractual relations between the Goven. 
ment and contractors during peat 
time when one of the principal jobs 
will be research and development. This 
study should include a complete analysis 
of the present forms of contracts utilized 
for research and development along 
with an appraisal of the patent right 
of the contractor thereunder. 

We have followed this matter closely 
during the year, but up to the present 
writing we have not been advised that 
such a committee has been appointed, 
Therefore, we urge again that th 
Army Ordnance Association proceed 
with the immediate appointment of 2 
committee to make the studies out 
lined above. 

Our Small Arms Ammunition Com 
mittee has been active in a review o 
the description of manufacture for bil, 
carbine, caliber .30 Mr, dated Apel 
1946, as prepared by the Frankford 
Arsenal. As plans progress, it is hoped 
that the Ordnance Department will fed 
free to utilize our committees in @ 
phases of activity as suggested in th 
minutes of our meeting held at th 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D. ¢, 
on October 2, 1946. 

In closing, I wish to express my dep 
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‘tion to all members of the 
Arms and Small Arms Ammuni- 
ision executive board and com- 
nittees for their fine codperation and 

ylarly to our secretary, Col. Wal- 
ie L. Clay, upon whose shoulders has 
iilen the greatest burden in connec- 
jon with the Division's activities. 
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Gage Industry 


ae 








Mr. Polk, president 
of the Sheffield 
Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the Gage 
Industry Division, 
Army Ordnance 
Association. 








[ AM happy to report that the execu- 
tive committee of the Gage Industry 
Division of the Army Ordnance As- 
ciation welcomes the responsibility of 
maintaining up-to-date knowledge con- 
ming current gaging developments 
in any and all branches of the armed 
forces of our country. We invite and 
wekome all the committees of the 
Association to call upon us at any time. 
Recognizing this over-all character 
of the committee’s function and the 
unification of the services, our com- 
mittee during the past few months has 
been reorganized and strengthened by 
adding civilian representatives and ad- 
vsers from the Navy and Air Force. 
This will add measurably to our na- 
tional preparedness. It continues our 
jan of maintaining contact and ex- 
panding the advantages of better under- 
sanding between the gage industry and 
the services concerning their varied and 
respective needs. 

This will foster and encourage con- 
tinuance of a practical program and the 
development of new ideas in gaging 
application and use in order to meet 
etter the changing and growing re- 
quirements of the services and industry. 
Recently our committee met at Frank- 
ford Arsenal by invitation of Brig. Gen. 
E.E. MacMorland. We are very grate- 
ful to him and members of his staff 
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for their excellent codperation and 
many courtesies. At this meeting care- 
tully prepared papers were presented 
ind further steps determined in dealing 
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with gaging problems that are the re- 
sult of new techniques, higher speeds, 
and greater firepower requirements. 
Among the subjects discussed were 
surface-roughness gaging to provide 
area measurement in all directions 
rather than measurement in a single 
line. 

I need not elaborate too much on 
the relationship between surface rough- 
ness and higher speeds of aircraft, 
missiles, and projectiles. Further sub- 
jects discussed were Ordnance require- 
ments for improved automatic and 
semiautomatic gaging devices, elimina- 
tion of wear allowance on gages, and 
provision for modern systematizing of 
gage supply and control. This will help 
avoid duplication and excess in order- 
ing while permitting greater and more 
accurate direction of already existing 
supplies. 


Recent Developments 


Recent developments have greatly 
altered many ideas about weapons, their 
types and use, as well as industrial 
preparedness. In turn, this has in- 
creased the critical character and need 
of gages. 

Gaging, which controls quality and 
performance, now occupies a greater 
role in national defense than ever be- 
fore, and it is our intent to increase the 
practical approach so ably promoted by 
the Ordnance Department in World 
War II. 

Again, we offer our assistance, not 
only to shell manufacturers or gun 
manufacturers or aircraft manufac- 
turers but to all the many divisions of 
industry and the services that must 
produce weapons and goods needed in 
time of war. Maximum tolerances, ease 
in assembly, required field perform- 
ance, and interchangeability for parts- 
cannibalization remain prime requisites 
of gage usage by industry and the 
Government. Gages help to assure the 
meeting of those requirements, 

We depend upon the advisers from 
the services and industry for guidance 
in meeting these problems. We need 
the codperation of every member of the 
Army Ordnance Association in doing 
his share to keep our national produc- 
tion plant and our individual industries 
up to date in the use of newest and 
best gaging applications in peacetime. 

As a matter of self-preservation as 
well as practical efficiency, we earnestly 
desire the closest possible efficient 
relationship between the gaging in- 


dustry, the varied American industries 
that we serve, and the three great 
branches of our armed forces. 

I want to thank every member of the 
Gage Committee, as well as of the Gage 
Division, for the fine help they have 
given me. It is most encouraging to 
have the wholehearted codperation 
which is being given by industry, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, as 
we plan together to safeguard our 
country. 


Rocket, Bomb, and 
Artillery Ammunition 





Mr. Meek, of the 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is 


deputy chairman of 
the Rocket, Bomb, 
and Artillery Am- 
munition Division. 





J. A. Meek 





THE problem of the Rocket, Bomb, 
and Artillery Ammunition Division 
has been a little different frem those 
presented by the other Divisions of the 
industrial branch of the Association 
inasmuch as the problems of this field 
have no closely allied counterpart in 
peacetime economy. 

The very specialization of this field, 
requiring large production capacity in 
time of war, makes it essential that 
sound planning be done to meet emer- 
gency requirements. In order that the 
fund of experience accumulated during 
the past war could be drawn upon by 
Army Ordnance, H. C. Knowles, who 
has served not only as vice-president of 
the Association but also as chairman 
of this Division, established commodity 
sections with separate committees in 
each field. Membership on those com- 
mittees has been made up of men who 
made outstanding contributions during 
the past war. 

Special sections were set up covering 
rockets and shells, cartridge cases, 
powder and explosives, bombs, fuzes, 
containers, and ammunition loading. 

The Ammunition Division of the 
Ordnance Department in Washington 
has called upon this group for advice 
in twenty different instances, and we 
thought that those here today would 
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be interested in the treatment of some 
typical questions presented. 

For example, the committee was 
asked whether the first and second 
groups of plants constructed were the 
proper size. The group answering this 
question included representatives of 
organizations such as Atlas Powder, 
Du Pont, Goodrich, Fraser-Brace, Her- 
cules Powder, Johns-Manville, Mon- 
santo, Olin Industries, Procter & 
Gamble, Remington Rand, Spencer 
Chemical, Tennessee Eastman, Trojan 
Powder, and U. S. Rubber. 

All those companies had an active 
part in the operation of these special 
Government-owned, _contract-operated 
facilities. The consensus of the group 
was that plants should not be of ex- 
tremely large size. Relatively small 
plants, consistent with the sources of 
supply and dependent upon labor con- 
ditions, offer opportunities for better 
management and closer supervision. 

While the principle of smaller plants 
would necessitate more plant units and 
consequently more plant managements, 
the resultant simplification in operating 
problems would make it easier to ob- 
tain people of sufficient ability to 
operate the plants. 

Specifically, the powder and explo- 
sives people felt that the maximum 
size should not in any event exceed a 
labor requirement of 7,500 employees, 
while the loading-plant people recom- 
mended that best results could be ob- 
tained from plants that could be staffed 
with three to five thousand. In terms 
of production units, this would be 
about six lines for powder and explo- 
sives, and the number of lines in load- 
ing plants would have to be determined 
after a decision had been reached as 
to the degree of integration desired. 

Still another question that was ad- 
vanced by Washington was, “Is the 
system of allocation to the districts a 
proper and quick method of the assign- 
ment of metal parts, and if not so con- 
sidered, what is a preferable method?” 

That problem was outside the range 
of the plant operators and dealt more 
with the district procurement problem. 
For that reason it was referred to 
Frank B, Bell, C. Jared Ingersoll, and 
John Slezak, who did such an out- 
standing job in operation of district 
offices. They felt that while the system 
did entail some problems, it was 
superior to any other plan that had 
been developed. 

The availability of the men on these 
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committees for advisory purposes 
should be of considerable assistance to 
the Ordnance Ammunition Division in 
meeting the problems which come to 
it from day to day. While these men 
are not so situated, for the most part, 
that they can keep up to date on every 
technical problem of artillery ammuni- 
tion design and use, they do represent 
a tremendous reservoir of actual manu- 
facturing experience which is available 
at all times to help solve the problem 
of how to get the most high-quality 
goods produced at the minimum cost. 


Maehine Tool Committee 





Mr. Tangeman, 
vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
chairman of the 
Machine Tool 
Committee, A.O.A. 





se We Tangeman 





IEVERY one now knows just how 
essential machine tools are to the pro- 
duction of most types of war matériel. 
All during World War II there was a 
continuing struggle to get enough ma- 
chines, to get machines of the right 
kind, and to get them in time for the 
tremendous job in hand. During this 
period the production of machine tools 
in the United States rose in 1942 to a 
peak equal to six times the best pre- 
war year. Every one of over 200 com- 
panies in the industry, producing hun- 
dreds of types of machines, played an 
important part in supplying the vast 
needs of the services. 

The individual members of our Ma- 
chine Tool Committee had a great deal 
to do with solving the machine-tool 
problem. Some were full-time workers 
in Government service and others 
served on committees dealing with the 
problems of supply and allocation. Some 
of them worked through the period of 
the ’thirties with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and with the other services on 
their farsighted programs of modern- 
ization and educational orders. 

As we go on from World War II, 
public sentiment, public concern, and 
public willingness to spend money for 
adequate defense facilities are likely to 





decline. With this in mind, the mem. 
bers of this committee and al] other 
committees of the machine-tool indus. 
try have energetically supported the 
services in their efforts to create and 
maintain an adequate strategic reserve 
of both standard and special machine 
tools from Government surplus 

pur. 
chased in the last war. 

Congress happily has endorsed this 
idea and the tools are now being ¢. 
lected. 

Early in the year the Ordnance Dp. 
partment asked the committee t 
recommend a policy to be followed 
with regard to the selling or leasing 
of machine tools w commercial cop. 
cerns from the war reserve. The com. 
mittee, stressing the need for a machine. 
tool reserve to be drawn upon in the 
early months of any possible future 
emergency, recommended against the 
procedure. They felt that nothing 
should be done which would have the 
effect of scattering or dissipating the 
tools selected for storage against some 
possible future emergency need, 

If, however, requirements arose for 
machines which could not be obtained 
from qualified suppliers in a reasonable 
length of time, opportunity should be 
provided for taking machines from the 
reserve if replacements were ordered. 

The Machine Tool Committee js 
anxious to be of real service to the 
Ordnance Department in the future. 
Machine tools are fundamental in the 
production of war matériel. We will 
never be fully prepared machine tool- 
wise for an emergency. In the future 
there may not be time for the necessary 
expansion of our industry. We have 
been protected in the last two wars by 
the needs of foreign countries which 
built up our own machine-tool capacity 
before we needed it ourselves. Possibly 
the next one will not give us this 
advantage. 

In\England recently I saw a machine 
being built for the production of a very 
complicated rotor for a new jet engine. 
This particular unit had been in process 
of construction for a year and a half 
and was not yet finished, This gives 
some idea of the time factor involved. 
Possibly, as the service departments 
progress in the development of new 
weapons and new items of matériel, 
whatever they may be, the machine 
tool industry, through this committee 
or through others, can be of help by 
studying the specific production prob- 
lems as they arise. 
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by 
Donald Armstrong 


. 


“What good will it do to 
have a unified Army, 
Navy, and Air Force if 
downstairs in the cellar 
the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, and 
all the rest of the service 
branches make their own 
drawings and_ specifica- 
tions, each different from 
the other and all varying 
from common industrial 
practice P” 


« 


E have heard much about uni- 
versal military training. The 
counterpart in which the Army Ord- 
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Armstrong, 
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Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N. J., is chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Army 
Ordnance Association. Before his 
retirement from the Army, General 
Armstrong was commandant of the 
Army Industrial College. Later he 
was vice-president of American 
Standards Association. 
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the Industrial Preparedness Lunch- 
eon of the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the A.O.A. at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
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Standardize! 


nance Association and its members are 
engaged is just as essential. As a matter 
of fact, by it the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation and its committees have estab- 
lished an example that may well be 
followed by other industrial groups. It 
might be called “universal industrial 
training,” and I congratulate the As- 
sociation on the progress that has 
already been made along this line. 


Art of Execution 


Napoleon once said that war is an 
art only of execution. In so far as this 
dictum omits the importance of plan- 
ning, it is obviously an exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, action is as necessary to- 
day as planning, and it is in the work 
of the components of the Army Ord- 
nance Association that we see such 
action exemplified. 

The recent unification of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces, the Munitions 
Board and all other top agencies, pro- 
vides the final planning that must 
prepare for a possible aggressor. The 
reports of the Association’s Technical 
Divisions showed how well this top- 
flight planning is being implemented. 

I am now speaking from a personal 
experience of fourteen months since I 
retired from the Army. I have been 
working with industry, and I have dis- 
covered something of the inertia, indif- 
ference, and ignorance with which some 
of the basic elements of industrial pre: 
paredness are regarded. Considering 
standards and standardization, for ex- 
ample, what good do you think it will 
do to have a unified Army, Navy, and 
Air Force if downstairs in the cellar the 
Ordnance Department, Signal Corps, 
and all the rest of the service branches 
make their own drawings and specifica- 
tions each different from the other and 
all varying from common industrial 
practice? That is the kind of basic and 
fundamental thinking that is needed 
to increase interchangeability and 
simplification. 


Standardization Needed 


I wish I could go more into detail, 
but we have already heard about toler- 
ances and cylindrical fits, surface 
finishes and many of the basic elements 
of manufacturing. I would like to point 


The Need for Interchangeability and Simplification 


out that unless there is a strong stand- 
ardization movement in this country, 
supported and participated in by all 
members of the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation, we will be missing one of 
the basic elements to accomplish the 
art of execution. 





‘AT is my very great privilege and 
pleasure to extend to all of you on 
behalf of the nearly 3,000 members 
and officers of the New York Post 
its greetings and welcome as cohosts 
and cosponsors of this meeting, 


I would like to make one state- 
ment which I believe is of great im- 
portance, and which is my personal 
creed in this matter. You have 
heard many businessmen and mili- 
tary men called “warmongers,” and, 
unfortunately, you hear it increas- 
ingly these days. The same name 
has been and will be applied to 
many members of the Association 
and military men. 


We all know that this is not so. 
I don’t know of any businessman or 
military man who understands our 
great basic economy and _ social 
problems of today—and, believe me, 
they have to understand them or 
they would not be where they are— 
who wants war. They all want 
peace. But they don’t want peace at 
any price! 


They understand the basic neces- 
sity of preparedness and production 
of what is necessary for prepared- 
ness. There are two problems—tre- 
mendous ones. They believe, like 
Dr. C. H. Van Tyne, a former head 
of the History Department of the 
University of Michigan, that “There 
will never be universal peace until 
the greatest and best prepared mili- 
tary force is controlled by the most 
peace-loving nation.” Think that 
over! 


So, to those who call us “war- 
mongers” and other names, let us 
deny that charge with the most 
sincere conviction, and let us preach 
to all the gospel of peace through 
preparedness.—H. M. TILLINnGHast, 
president, New York Post, Army 
Ordnance Association, at the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting. 
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Security through Planning 


Our Strength Is the Cornerstone of International Unity 


OU have chosen a_ wonderful 
theme for your 1947 session— 
“National Security Now.” National 


security now, through a strong Amer- 
ica, means a quest for peace. 

Nearly every person in this country 
hates war. Members of the Army Ord- 
nance Association, I know, hate war. 
The Munitions Board hates war. If I 
did not think so, I would not be a 
member of your Association nor Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board. 

But being prepared for war and wag- 
ing a war are two different things. 
Unpreparedness did not keep us out of 
World War I nor out of World War II. 
In fact, documentary evidence proves 
beyond controversy that our lack of 
preparedness constituted an invitation 
to nations bent on aggression to attack 
us. Consequently, preparedness is essen 
tial to peace. 

Although urging preparedness, | 
must continue to believe the only real 
hope for a lasting peace lies in the 
abolition of war through friendly arbi- 
tration among nations. The United 
Nations is our hope for that achieve 
ment of peace to which our country has 
wholeheartedly dedicated itself. We all 
must be devoted to its principles and 
purposes—‘“to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, to re- 
affirm our faith in the fundamental 
rights, and to unite our strength and 
maintain international unity.” 


Cornerstone of Success 

Our being ready and our being 
strong is the cornerstone for the suc- 
cess of that noble venture. Our being 
unprepared will not breed confidence 
in the other nations who share our 
democratic ideals and who are wishing 
for world peace. 

Wishing in itself will not bring world 
peace. We must have strength which 
we can translate into both the willing- 
ness and the determination to make 
world peace a lasting fact. 
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Thomas J. Hargrave 


There are many phases of prepared- 
ness—diplomatic, military, industrial, 
and civilian. I will discuss briefly here 
the things the Munitions Board is doing 
in connection with industrial prepared- 
ness. Fortunately, I need not tell this 
gathering of the importance of indus- 
trial mobilization nor of our production 
achievements in the last war. 

You gentlemen, I know from my 
work with the Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation during the war, are chiefly in- 
terested in end products. As Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, I am interested 
in the planning for end products. 

“Munitions Board,” in a sense, is a 
misnomer for the Board does not deal 
directly in munitions, The Munitions 
Board is primarily a planning board, 
and I would like to familiarize you 
with some of the things it is work- 
ing on. 


New Organization 


To begin, I would like to refresh your 
recollection of the organization recently 
established by the National Security 
Act of 1947. The National Security Or- 
ganization is headed by the President. 
Directly under him are the National 
Security Council, the National Security 
Resources Board, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Under the Secretary of Defense there 
are four joint groups: the War Coun- 
cil, Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Research 
and Development Board, and the Muni- 
tions Board. Also under him are the 
three departments of Army, Navy, and 
\ir Force. 

That will give you a quick glimpse 
of where the Munitions Board fits into 
the picture. The Board reports directly 
to the Secretary of Defense. It is com- 
prised of a chairman and the Under 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary of each 
of the three services—Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

In addition to the Board members, 
we have an executive committee con- 


sisting of myself as chairman, a general 
from the Army, an admiral from th 
Navy, and a general from the Air Force 


Four Divisions 


The activities of the Munitions Board 
are now.divided into four divisions, not 
counting administration. Through the 
activities of the Procurement Division 
we are striving to coordinate all military 
procurement in a manner that will jp. 
crease economy and efficiency. We are 
interested in joint specifications and in 
uniform standards, cataloguing, con. 
tracts, and inspection, to mention only 
a few of the objectives. . 

One of the principal responsibilities 
of the Munitions Board is the assign. 
ment for single-service procurement of 
common-use items; or, if not single. 
service, then joint-service procurement. 

To date, we have made quite a few 
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h assignments, For instance, subsis- 
tence is procured (for all the services) 
py the Army, coal by the Navy, lumber 
by the Army, and so forth. After such 
an assignment, you can know with 
which service you will deal on a specific 
em and that a particular service will 
deal with industry for ‘all service re- 
quirements on a specific item. I know 
we are going a lot further in this field. 

The Munitions Board’s Materials 

Division has a great many functions, 
such as making surveys of materials. 
Its principal job, however, is concerned 
with the administration of the Stock 
Piling Act—Public Law 520, Seventy- 
ninth Congress—-a law conceived with 
great intelligence. 
"While in this century we have gone 
through two world wars, fortunately we 
have had about two years in each one 
in which to acquire the strategic and 
critical materials needed for production 
of the goods for war. It is not likely 
we will ever again have that much time 
in an emergency. 

There are approximately 50 strategic 
materials which cannot be found in 
any substantial quantity in the United 
States and which must be imported 
from sources anywhere from 3,000 to 
10,000 miles away. In an emergency, 
without open shipping lanes, we could 
not hope to get into this country suf- 
ficient quantities of these materials with 
which to wage a major war. 


suc 


Stock-piling Law 

The stock-piling law provides the way 
to acquire what strategic materials may 
be necessary in the event of another 
war. This is what has been done. A 
list of critical materials, essential and 
often in short supply during the last 
war, was prepared. These materials 
come from remote parts of the world— 
India, China, Russia, Africa, and other 
places in the Eastern Hemisphere. We 
have already acquired a considerable 
amount of them, and we have had 
appropriations for that purpese totaling 
$275,000,000. 

The stockpiling program as projected 
has an estimated cost of about two and 
a half billion dollars, In these days of 
economy that is big money. However, 
such an expenditure is gne of the best 
investments the Government could 
make. In the first place, if war should 
come, we will be ready; if war should 
not come, we will still have the ma- 
terials which I feel certain we could 
dispose of without any substantial loss. 
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“Wishing in itself will not 
bring world peace. We 
must have strength which 
we can translate into both 
the willingness and the 


determination to make 
world peace a_ lasting 
fact.” 











Another division of the Board is the 
Products Division, which is largely con- 
cerned with facilities and machinery. 
This division has made many surveys 
of plants and equipment. 

During the war, the Government 
built some 1,200 plants which cost about 
14 billion dollars and spent about 4 bil- 
lion dollars in expanding other plants 
and facilities. It is now probable that 
the Government will eventually retain 
about 125 of such plants and may sell 
about 175 under the National Security 
Clause. That will not give the Nation 
everything it needs in an emergency, 
but certainly it will give us a bigger 
start than we had before. 


Products Division 

The Products Division is also con- 
cerned with the allocation of plants and 
facilities. One of the services, for in- 
stance, may request that one of your 
plants be assigned to it for a certain 
type of production. If the Munitions 
Board approves, that service will ap- 
proach you. If you are willing, a rep- 
resentative of that particular service 
will come to your plant, discuss the 
matter, and look over your facilities and 
tools. If you come to a mutual arrange- 
ment, then should an 
emergency occur that 
particular plant will be 
used by that partic- 
ular service for a par- 
ticular production pur- 
pose. 

The fourth division of the Board is 
what we call the Services Division. It 
is concerned with economic controls 
planning. 

Accumulatively, the Munitions Board 
is endeavoring to prepare a satisfactory 
plan of national industrial mobilization. 
An edition, or revision, of such a plan, 
keeping it up to date, will be prepared 
annually. The 1947 plan should be 
ready within a few months but will 
be extremely tentative. Selected repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, and gov- 





ernment will be asked to study and 
criticize it with the idea of improving 
it to the greatest possible extent. It will 
be marked “Tentative” and “Re 
stricted.” 

This is the first such plan the new 
Board will have issued, and we are 
marking it that way because we have 
not had the opportunity to submit it 
to enough groups of people—partic 
ularly in labor and in industry. If such 
a plan is to work, it must have the 
general acceptance of all segments of 
our people. 

Unfortunately, you cannot get 500 
persons into a room and formulate a 
plan. You first have to get something 
down in writing to “shoot at,” and that 
is what we are doing now. 


Itch for Criticism 


Personally, I think this nearly com 
pleted plan is quite good, but it cer 
tainly can be improved, and it will be. 
It has been approved by a considerable 
number of individuals, but I assure 
you that you can hardly find any one 
who will not find some fault with it. 
That is what we want. We practically 
itch for criticism, and when the ballots 
are all in we should have a plan 
democratically arrived at that will be 
both acceptable and protective. 

The minute we get the 1947 plan out, 
we are going to start on the 1948 plan. 

In connection with the 1947 plan we 
will have a manual of an Office of 
War Production, Subsequent plans will 
contain manuals for an Office of War 
Manpower, Office of Economic Stabil- 
ization, and other control agencies such 
as transportation, communications, ship- 
ping, and so forth. 

We want to be prepared, and we, 
who are charged with the responsi 
bility of preparedness, want you of this 
Association and other similar groups to 
be fully informed. With such an ap 
proach, we hope that if an emergency 
should ever again arise our efforts will 
at that time generate more light than 
heat—that we will have an informed 
Nation ready to implement the U. S 
Industrial Mobilization Plan. 

Again, I must say to you, we are 
preparing not for war but, if humanly 
possible, to prevent war. 


The functions and activities of the 
Munitions Board were described in 
some detail in an article which ap- 
peared on page 153 of the November 
1947 issue of OrpNANCE.—THeE Eprrors. 
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America’s responsibility 





Power for Peace 
Our Preparedness Is the Only Challenge to Aggressors 


The Survival ef Freedom Rests upon 
The Armed Forees of the United States 


: 


by 
George Fielding Eliot 


o 


“It is upon the weight 
which others attach to 
the actual striking power 
of the United States that 
the decisions of peace 
and war may depend.” 


a 


WAS particularly happy at having 

the opportunity of addressing the 
Army Ordnance Association, of which 
I have long been a member, because it 
seems to me you form the necessary 
connecting link, or one of several con- 
necting links, between the two parts of 
our national security establishment: the 
fighting part and the supply part. 

I remember once, when I was a Re- 
serve officer at Fort Leavenworth, 
hearing General Johnson Hagood say 
you have to have two kinds of minds 
to fight a war—the soldier mind and 
the grocer mind. Perhaps that could 
have been put more kindly, but there 
is no question but that you do have 
to have the soldier mind and the in- 
dustrial mind—the building and pro- 
ducing mind—and you have to have a 
very close connection between them. 

Field Marshal Lord Wilson, who was 
commander in chief in the Mediter- 
ranean during the last war, remarked 
apropos of Rommel’s failure in Egypt 
that more failures in war were at- 
tributable to one cause than any other 
he could think of, and that was trying 
to carry on offensive operations at the 
end of a long and insecure line of 
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communications. I think you have to re- 
call the state of the world in which we 
live to see the application of the Field 
Marshal’s remark to the present situa- 
tion of the United States. 


Peace or War? 

The preceding speakers have said 
that the American people do not want 
a war. I think that is true. If there is 
not going to be a war in this world, for 
some time to come it will be due to the 
deterrent power of the armed forces of 
this country. Therefore, it is upon the 
weight which others attach to the actual 
striking power of the United States that 
the decisions of peace and war may 
depend. 

If they conclude that our striking 
power consists only of weapons. and 
munitions actually in the hands of the 
armed forces and that when these are 
exhausted there will be no source of 
steady supply to maintain that con- 
tinuity of effort which is the key to 
success in all military operations, then 
the character of the risk presented is a 
very different one from the risk pre- 
sented if the armed forces are closely 
integrated with the sources of supply for 
the incredibly complicated mechanisms 
and munitions of modern war. 

That is why I think that the Army 
Ordnance Association should count it- 
self an essential element in the integra- 
tion of our national security. 


The Soviet Union 


The decisions that may make for 
peace or war, to bring the matter down 
to a more concrete level, are quite likely 
to take place in the minds of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. I am not saying 
that they want a war. That is what they 
accuse people in this country of saying 
or desiring. 

Our objective in world affairs is, of 
course, peace—a peaceful world, the 
one world, the codperative world we 
thought we were arranging when we 
tried to charter the United Nations. 


But to attain that, the immediate objec. 
tive is to bring about a condition of 
affairs in which fruitful codperation be. 
tween the Western world and the Sovie 
Union becomes possible. 

That was the great design of Frank. 
lin D, Roosevelt. He hoped that at the 
end of a war in which we had been 
closely associated as military allies with 
the Russians, that condition of affairs 
might develop. 

It did not develop as we all know, 
or at least it has not developed yer, 
And I doubt very much whether it can 
develop until the conditions in which 
power is held within the Soviet Union 
itself have undergone considerable 
alterations. 

I think that will come about only 
as a gradual process; and since such 
changes will be extremely distasteful to 
the men who now hold the power— 
the very small group which rules the 
Soviet Union—there will always be the 
temptation at any time during that 
process to seek the solution of going 
to war. 


Risk versus Gain 


In any operation of war it is a ques 
tion of weighing risk against advan- 
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tage, whether it be a decision to be 
nade by a corporal leading a squad 
or whether it be a decision to be made 
by the joint chiefs of staff of a great 
sation. So the decision whether to go to 
yar at all or not is just a question of 
weighing the risk against the advan- 
e: “What are we going to get out 


tag : i 
of this as against the risks that we 


assume?” 

Napoleon made such decisions, and 
» did Hitler. Such decisions may have 
to be made—or at least considered—by 
people who have long held power in 
Russia as they see this power crumbling 
away bit by bit under the application 
of external pressures from a western 
world which inherently is infinitely 
sronger than they are. 

Hitler is known to have calculated 
that he possessed a temporary advan- 
tage in his degree of preparation which 
would diminish quite rapidly if he were 
not able to use it to obtain a decision 
while he had it. An appeal to arms by 
those who hold the power to make the 
decisions of peace and war is always 
possible if the cost is not prohibitive. 


Effect of Preparedness 


To overwhelm in a surprise attack 
the first-line armed forces and crucial 
positions of a country which is not im- 
mediately equipped or prepared to 
make a counterattack that will carry 
through to a decision is one kind of 
risk, But to make an attack upon a 
country possessing the technical, indus- 
trial, and material resources of the 
United States—if those resources are so 
organized that they can be used in a 
continuous and wholly destructive 
countereffort-—is a very different kind 
of risk. 

The balanced organization which we 
now have for the national security con- 
stitutes a step in the right direction. It 
forecasts that other steps in that direc- 
tion will be taken in which all of us 
bear a very grave share of responsibility. 

The history of the United States 
bears witness that after a war there is 
1 gradual tapering off of the public in- 
terest in matters affecting the national 
defense, For a year or two some things 
are done that look pretty good; then the 
appropriations are cut down and there 
$a pressure for reduction of taxes; then 
a rise of interest in other matters; and 
gradually the military strength that 
came out of the war withers away, sub- 
stitutes are sought, and reductions are 
made here and there. 
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Power for peace demands modern equipment in quantity. 


The armed services are told that they 
can get along with this or that and 
they can “make do.” There is no more 
“make do” in a world in which there 
exist weapons such as are now available 
to the major nations. There is just what 
you have now and your ability to keep 
on supporting and expanding it until 
you have won. 


The Road to War 


Make do, get along—the idea that 
we will still have a margin of time in 
which to correct the errors and neg- 
lects of a comfortable peace—these are 
the certain road to national destruc- 
tion. It is also the road to war, for it 
is exactly those neglects and those short- 
comings which will lead others who 
may find in our policies a challenge to 





“Maj. George Fielding Eliot is 
known the world over as author, 
commentator, and military ana- 
lyst. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia. 
He served with the Australian 
Imperial Forces in the Dar- 
danelles and on the Western 
Front from 1914 to 1918. He 
was commissioned a major of 
the Military Intelligence Re- 
serve in the United States Army 
in 1922. 

“He is the author of ‘If War 
Comes,’ ‘The Ramparts We 
Watch,’ ‘Bombs Bursting in 
Air,’ and of many articles in 
national magazines and the daily 
press. His fame as a lecturer 
on national-defense and World 
Wars I and II is known wher- 
ever the English language is 
spoken.”—C, Stewart CoMEAUX, 
chairman, Industrial Prepared- 
ness Luncheon. 











their tenure of power to take the road 
to war to preserve that power as against 
the challenge we represent—the chal 
lenge of the spread of human freedom. 

These, then, are our responsibilities 
in the world and our risks. We are 
not going to abandon our responsibili- 
ties. We are not going to abandon the 
cause of freedom of which we are the 
champions, We are not going to retire 
again behind our ocean barriers and 
say that the rest of the world can get 
along as best it can and that the little 
nations threatened in their liberties will 
have to fend for themselves. 

This is clear in all that the people 
of the country have said and done and 
in the way they have reacted to the 
policies now being carried out by our 
Government in Europe and elsewhere. 

That being the case, and it being 
abundantly clear that through collec- 
tive organization, through the United 
Nations, there can as yet be no element 
of force behind world law, behind this 
freedom we are seeking to support, it 
must be abundantly clear for the time 
being that the survival of freedom rests 
primarily upon the ability of the armed 
forces of the United States to support it. 

Freedom will survive not only by 
such actions as our Navy took in the 
Mediterranean in 1946 and will con- 
tinue to take where necessary, but by the 
knowledge in the hearts of those who 
are our opponents in this matter that 
it will never be safe to appeal to arms 
and to seek to redress the balance of 
power in their favor by going to war. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
am so proud to be a member of the 
Army Ordnance Association and why 
I hope that all of you will bear in your 
minds and hearts a realization of the 
tremendous responsibility which is 


yours for the maintenance of peace in 
this world, for the security of this 
country, and for the future of mankind. 
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Colonel Gidney, vice-president 
of the Army Ordnance Associa- 


tion, and vice-president and 
comptroller of Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened 
the Ordnance Round Table 
with these remarks during the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, October 1, 1947. 
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HE Army Ordnance Association 

embraces in its membership lead- 
ing executives, scientists, engineers, and 
other leaders of industry with practical 
experience in successfully coping with 
the many complex problems of scientific 
and industrial preparedness in ord- 
nance, and in constructively codperating 
with the responsible officers of Ord- 
nance and of the Army Department. It 
is well qualified to take a leading part 
in the essential mobilization of industry 
to keep America strong and thus lessen 
the threat of war. 


Lessons Learned 


The lessons of World War I and 
World War II are well known to most 
of the members of the A.O.A., and the 
officers of the Association are actively 
engaged in formulating plans to im- 
prove and strengthen its usefulness to 
the Ordnance Department and to the 
Ordnance districts in order to provide 
a practical medium for members to 
work closely with those in the armed 
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THE 


NEW A. O. A. 


Herbert 


Greater Efforts 


by 
A, Gidney 


To Strengthen the 


Industry-Ordnance Team Are Planned 


services who are now and who may in 
the future become engaged in solving 
the problems of ordnance design and 
procurement. 


A. O. A. Posts 


The phases of administration and 
production of ordnance matériel han- 
dled largely by Ordnance districts will 
be aided by further strengthening the 
Association’s Posts throughout the 
country. They will merit the close tie-in 
with the officers and their representa- 
tives of the Ordnance districts, which 
relationship they have enjoyed through- 
out the years since the districts were 
re-formed after World War I. 

National A.O.A. officers 
working on plans to foster the success 
of the Posts and of the activities Divi- 
sions to hold the interest of the mem- 
bers and provide forums throughout the 
areas of the Posts in order effectively to 
promote “scientific and industrial pre- 
paredness for the common defense as 
one of our Nation’s strongest guaranties 
of national security and peace.” 

To accomplish these broad objectives, 
the Association must be prepared to in- 
clude in its thinking and service all 
problems which are bound to become 
interrelated with the several com- 
ponents of the armed forces under the 
plan of unification. 

This Association is concentrating on 
the problems for which the Ordnance 
Department is responsible. It will nat- 
urally wish to be of service also to the 
Air Force which, throughout these 
years, has been included in the respon- 
sibilities of the War Department. 


are also 





At the same time it is only natural 
that our Association should be helpful 
in any way that it can in rendering 
service in the solution of problems oj 
naval ordnance. 


Change of Name 


The Committee on Aims and Or. 
ganization is therefore canvassing the 
views of all of the Association’s Posts 
and many of our outstanding leaders 
with the purpose of changing the name 
of the Association to “American Ord- 
nance Association.” 

I am very glad to advise you that 
the responses received from the presi 
dents of the Posts show that they are 
practically unanimously in favor of this 
change. 


Objectives Unchanged 


This proposed change of name and 
broadening of objectives is going 
through the orderly democratic process 
provided for in our constitution, It in- 
volves merely the change of the name. 
Otherwise, the constitution 
covers the Association’s broadened ob- 
jectives fully. 

The matter will formally come up 
before the Council at a meeting to be 
held after this session, and its con 
clusions will be submitted to the Board 
of Directors at its next meeting. If ap 
proved, it will then be submitted to the 
entire regular membership by the usual 
letter ballot. 

This important change, however, wil 
in no way lessen our service to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in behalf 
of national security now. 


present 
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by 
Brig. Gen. E. B. McKinley 
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Since the next national 
emergency could come 
without warning, the In- 
dustrial College is en- 
deavoring to train men in 
industry who would be 
in charge of future war 
production. 


. 


HE student body at the Industrial 

College of the Armed Forces is 
composed of Regular officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. We have a limited capacity 
and our present class is 115. At the 
same time, we are thoroughly aware 
of the fact that if an emergency should 
arise there will be a great need for 
Reserve officers of very high quality 
from industry and business to augment 
that force at the policy-making, general- 
staff, and control levels. 


The Problem 


When the subject of Reserve train- 
ing was first brought up in the recon- 
stitution of the educational systema 
within the armed services, the Indus- 
trial College tried to figure out some 
way to improve our experience of the 
past wherein men of considerable re- 
sponsibility in industry and business 
who held Reserve commissions found 
it difficult to take two weeks off to go 
somewhere to take laborious physical 
examinations and try to find places to 
live during the training period. 

We therefore conceived the idea of 
taking the training to the individual so 
that it would disturb his normal busi- 
ness and personal routines as little as 
possible, 

The thought behind it was that we 
are after the Reserve officer who is 
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Military-Industrial Training 


A Plan To Bring Instructors to the Reserve Officer 


just behind the man who will go out 
of town. We want the younger man 
who will stay at home and run the 
business to permit the president to 
serve on a WPB or some other agency 
in case of an emergency. The fellow 
who plans to stay home is the one we 
are trying to reach. 


Starts in January 


We have had this plan approved by 
all the services, and we are going ahead 
with it. We are training a team at the 
school to go on the road to give this 
two weeks’ training in the important 
production centers of the country. We 
are going to start in January and give 
six 2-week courses in six cities, ending 
in June. That will be a trial run, and, 
on the basis of the experience gained, 
we will reconstitute the plan and start 
out in a 
months, giving one course of two weeks 
each month in a different city from 
September till June. 

We contemplate only four hours ot 
training a day. At present, we are 
thinking of having classes from ten to 


normal school year of ten 








General McKinley, commandant 
of the Industrial College of the 


Armed Forces, Washington, 
D. C., delivered these remarks 
at the Ordnance Round Table 
during the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Army Ordnance 
Association held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. 











twelve and one to three o'clock. It has 
been noted that a great many business 
people have their most important con- 
ferences in the morning, so we are now 
considering the idea of repeating the 
ten-to-twelve period trom seven to nine 
each evening. The instruction will be 
only for two 5-day weeks, Monday 
through Friday, and it is hoped that 
in that way Reserve officers can sleep 
in their own homes each night during 
the 2-week active-duty training period. 

The scope ol the training is going 
to cover in a condensed form the entire 
course we now give at the [Industrial 
College. Of course, we are in the ex 
perimental stage, but our training team 
is now working hard trying to con 
dense and enliven the subject matter. 


To Train industrialists 


Following through on the idea that 
our next emergency may be immediate, 
we reason that if this training is good 
for a man in industry who happens to 
have a Reserve commission, it should 
be just as interesting to the man who 
is going to stay home in the plant and 
produce the munitions, Therefore, after 
the first day or two, which will be 
devoted to military subjects of interest 
to the Reserve officer, we propose to 
open this training to selected indus- 
trialists who are interested and want 
to attend. 

We are a “traveling show.” The 
Army areas, Naval districts, and Air 
Force areas which are responsible for 
Reserve training will have to furnish 
the theater, the audience, and admin- 
ister the Reserve officers. 


Schedule of Courses 

In January we will be in New Or- 
leans; February, Birmingham; March, 
San Francisco; April, New York; May, 
Pittsburgh; and June, Chicago. I real- 
ize that this does not cover all the 
industrial centers of the United States 
by any means, but this is an experi 
ment. In the future, our plan is to 
return to the large centers annually if 
there are enough Reserve officers there 
who need the training. Smaller indus- 
trial centers will probably have the 
training every second or possibly every 
third year. 
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Information for the gen- 
eral public and a pro- 
gram to teach ordnance 
procedures to young exe- 
cutives could best main- 
tain enthusiasm and im- 
petus over the inertia 
of the coming years. 


s 


T is tremendously encouraging to 
learn that the Industrial College 
is going to expose men in industry to 
the difficult problems of ordnance or- 
ganization and ordnance production. 
The peacetime training of industry and 
of Ordnance Reserve officers in these 
fields is not a job for the combat ele- 
ments of the Army. It is a job for 
industrial experts, and the A.O.A. Posts 
can be of great usefulness in this pro- 
gram as well as in the over-all train- 
ing program. 

The prime purpose of this gathering 
is to discuss ways and means of mak- 
ing our Posts more useful, and I would 
like to present two suggestions for your 
consideration. 


A Look Ahead 


The aim of this Association is clear. 
The organization is adequate. It needs 
stimulus; it needs guidance; it needs 
leadership; and occasionally it needs 
what might be called a dramatic focus 
—an opportunity to give each of the 
Posts and each of those who are in 
charge of progress a chance to find out 
what has happened as well as a chance 
to look ahead to find out what ought 
to be done. 

I would like to suggest that the Army 
Ordnance Association consecrate one 
day each year for a dramatic display 
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Foeus on Ordnance 


by 


Clarence E. Davies 


Edueation as a Means To Keep America 
Supplied with the Sinews of Strength 


to the industrial community and the 
general public of the production and 
organization problems of the Ordnance 
Department. I propose that the Army 
Ordnance Association adopt December 
7th each year—Pearl Harbor Day—as 
its dramatic focal point. 


Idea Not New 


This is not a new idea. Many men 
who were active in the old New York 
Ordnance District can recall how, on 
April 6, 1923, we organized an “M- 
Day.” In the early days of industrial 
planning, “M-Day” was the magic 
word. In the Engineering Societies 
Building, Ordnance officers were brought 
together with a representative of indus- 
try to orient each other on the problems 
of preparedness. 

A more dramatic focus was obtained 
the following year when the entire 
facilities of the building were opened. 
This happened to be on a Sunday, and 
“M-Day” was organized by moving in 
desks, connecting telephones, and hav- 
ing officers report in uniform. 

Representatives of industry came and 
discussed their particular problems 
with specialists in their fields, and after- 
ward passed into an office set up for 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
district advisory board, who greeted 
them and gave them a word of en- 
couragement. 

Those two dramatic events 
very useful. They were reflected in the 
headlines of the newspapers. They 
were reflected in the increased interest 
and stimulus of the men in industry 
who came to talk with Ordnance peo- 
ple and went away with a sense of 
reality. So it is my feeling in this new 
enlarged program—the immediacy of 
which has been stressed so much—that 
there is an opportunity for the Posts, 
in conjunction with the training pro- 
gram and the local district offices, to 
provide an annual dramatic focus which 
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Mr. Davies delivered this 
address at the Ordnance 
Round Table during the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meet. 
ing of the A.O.A. held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, October 1, 1947, 





will be of great value in the futur 
when the public interest in this matter 
may be waning. 

Those of us who have been active in 
such thinking since World War |, 
know how, during the late ‘twenties 
and early ‘thirties, any public discussion 
of preparedness against war was not 
well received. That situation may aris 
again, and it is going to take strong 
leadership and determined will to carry 
on through periods of great public 
inertia. 


Young Men Needed 


I want to make a third point. Its 
too bad that young men are not mort 
adequately represented in this room, 
but obviously they can’t be—they 
are the fellows that must be taught 
Those of us who have had useful & 
perience in World War II have atte 
sponsibility to see that able youngstes 
are given a good background of sound 
thinking and our best experience ® 
that they will be better prepared when 
the next emergency comes. 

In summing up, I want to leave three 
challenges with you: First is the specifi 
suggestion that the Association adopt 
each year unto itself December 7th # 
a day of self-scrutiny and a day of look 
ing ahead; secondly, that the Posts in 
conjunction with other training aget: 
cies take all the steps possible to bring 
the young men into this problem; and 
thirdly, I hope the Posts will cooperatt 
in the splendid plan of peacetime mil- 
tary-industrial training of Ordnanc 
Reserve officers. 
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PPARATROOPS and Air- 
borne Infantry, now equipped 
with the most advanced weap- 
ons, have the fourfold mission 
of intercepting an enemy’s ini- 
tial attacks, retaliating with all 
possible intensity, dislodging 
the enemy from his advanced 
attacking bases, and securing 
territory for our forces as 
close as possible to the enemy’s 
country from whence our 
counterattacks can be launched. 
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These paratroopers are being trained to jump from gliders, Hard-hitting Airborne troops carrying the latest infantry 
thereby augmenting the group transported by the tow planes. weapons can glide swiftly and silently to seize enemy aregs 
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This C-47 not only can lift the loaded CG-4A glider 






but can carry a cargo itself, thus greatly increasing the | 
number of men and supplies transported to a given area. \ ¥ — 
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The ground crewman above is attaching 
nylon glider tow rope to a C-60 cargo 
plane. Left above, this CG-4A glides with 
hardly a sound through the dusk to land 
its troops in a well-hidden field. Airborne 
infantry, below left, moving along a road, 
pass gliders that landed in adjacent fields. 
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Students are released from the free-jump tow- 
ers in their intermediary stage of training. 
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Calisthenics, above, and landing trainers, inset, are designed to harden 
the bodies of these trainees to meet rigid paratrooper standards. 


These paratroopers, above, are boarding a transport to make their 
first jump from an airplane. Below, poised at the door of the 
plane is a trainee, showing the correct stance for jumping. 








The Army’s paratroops, like the Navy’s Marines, are often the “first to fight.” Their job is to seize strong points and poten. 
tial air bases in enemy territory, establish airheads, and hold off counterattacks while reénforcements are brought up, 











; ametote®t | 
New, huge troop-carrier planes now permit greater numbers A cloud of parachutes descends through dust and haze as the 
of troops to jump with record speed in higher concentrations. paratroopers of an airborne division make a practice jump. 








A few seconds after hitting the ground, left, each paratrooper has unlimbered 
his weapons and forms part of a combat team like that shown above. 
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“We must maintain a 
constant state of readi- 
ness and ability to coun- 
teract attack with the 
most powerful weapons. 
Never again will we 
have months after the 
outbreak of war in which 
to mobilize.” 


° 


HE most complete and compre- 
hensive plan for a national-security 











program, significantly enough, has not 
come from the military agencies of the 
Government. It has come instead from 
a group of distinguished civilian leaders 
appointed to a commission by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to study this 
very important question. 

This Commission, headed by the 
noted scientist, Dr. Karl Compton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, consists of religious leaders, 
leaders of education, representatives of 
labor, and representatives of manage- 
ment who studied this question and ex- 
amined the problems of national se- 
curity over a period of six months from 
an impartial and objective standpoint. 

In reaching its conclusions, the mem- 
bers of this Commission have taken to 
heart all of the lessons that we have 
learned from World War II. They 
have faced the geographic, the political, 
and scientific facts of the present world 
situation. They have analyzed our 
¢conomic situation and state of pre- 
paredness, and they have come up with 
an answer. 


Preparedness for Peace 


In the first place, the Commission, 





like all of us, hopes and prays that 
permanent security might some day be 
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Blueprint for Defense 


The Compton Report Outlines a Plan 
For a Secure and Stable World Order 


achieved through international co- 
operation in the United Nations. The 
Commission found, however, “that it 
is apparent from the experience of the 
postwar period that the only way in 
which we can lend authority to our 
international affairs and 
spire confidence in the ability of the 
United Nations to endorse peace is to 
maintain our armed forces at a level 
of efficiency and comprehensiveness that 
will defy challenge by any would-be 
aggressor. If the people of this country 
will declare in convincing fashion their 
determination to suppert such a pro- 
gram in all its elements as long as may 
be necessary to guarantee the attain- 
ment of a stable world order through 
the United Nations, they will make the 
greatest contribution to perpetual peace 
within their power.” 

In its deliberations of the probable 
nature of any future war, the Com- 
mission found that we are not only 
subject to sudden attack by high-speed, 
long-range aircraft across the polar cap, 
but that we also will be subject to at- 
tack by atomic energy and effects of 
bacteriological warfare. 

Now that we can expect widespread 
fifth-column activities and when every 
city, town, farm, and every segment 
of the population would be in physical 
contact with the war, the Commission 
states that to meet such a sudden vio 
lent attack we must maintain a constant 
condition of readiness and ability to 
counteract attack with the most power- 
ful weapons, Never again will we have 
months after the outbreak of war in 
which to mobilize. 

Bear in mind that this is not the 
voice of jingoistic soldiers, or chauvin- 
istic saber rattlers; it is the statement of 
a representative group of citizens, in- 
fluenced by their own situation and pro- 
found judgment, deeply worried about 
our security, with the knowledge that 
we must do a great deal about it if we 
are to avoid disaster. 

In the opinion of this Commission, 
the only way we can avoid disaster in 
the first days of a total conflict is to 
provide two things. They state, first, 
that we must have an air-borne striking 
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force composed of highly trained pro- 
fessional troops equipped with the most 
advanced weapons and maintained in a 
constant state of alertness. 


Trained Men 


Second and equal in importance to 
this force in being, the Commission 
states that we must have trained men 
in every part of our own country ready 
and able to meet disorder, sabotage, 
and even invasion. Attack may come so 
swiftly and from so many directions 
that no standing army could assume 
this responsibility and stil] mount an 
offensive of any significant and effec 
tive proportions. 

Our reliance at home would have 
to be on citizens trained in advance 
and so diffused throughout the Nation 
that some would be instantly available 
no matter where the need arose. 

In designing a way to meet these 
unpleasant facts regarding the probabili- 
ties of the reoccurence of a global war 
on a devastating scale, the President's 
outlined a definite 
gram of national security. 


Commission pro- 

This national-security program, as 
laid down by this Commission, is the 
most this 
country has ever seen developed. It is 
not a simple plan. It is a complex set 


comprehensive — blueprint 


of measures to weld the country’s many 
sinews of war into a powerful design 
to prevent any World War III and thus 
permit full growth of the United Na- 
tions; or, failing ih this, to assure vic- 
tory over any world aggressor who 
might launch an attack against this 
country. 
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Planned Preparedness 


Strategy Should Be Geared to Our Industrial Potential 
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LL the speakers today have em- 

phasized the value of time in our 
defense planning. I got a new concep- 
tion of timing the other day. I was 
riding in the train from Sewickley to 
Pittsburgh, and the conductor of the 
train was sitting across the aisle from 
me doing the sort of bookkeeping that 
a train conductor has to do. 

We were proceeding toward Pitts- 
burgh at a good rate when a male 
passenger, somewhat inebriated, ap- 
proached the conductor and inquired: 
“Say, Mister, how far is it from 
Sewickley to Pittsburgh?” The con- 
ductor very courteously replied: “My 
friend, it is twenty miles from Sewickley 
to Pittsburgh.” 

The passenger thanked him and 
walked away. A few minutes later he 
came back again and asked the con- 
ductor: “Mister, how far is it from 
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Pittsburgh to Sewickley?” The con- 
ductor looked up and said, not quite so 
courteously: “I just told you it was 
twenty miles from Sewickley to Pitts- 
burgh, and if it is twenty miles from 
Sewickley to Pittsburgh, it has to 
be twenty miles from Pittsburgh to 
Sewickley.” 

The slightly inebriated passenger 
thought this over for a few minutes 
and then replied: “Not necessarily so— 
it is just one week from Christmas to 
New Year’s, but it’s a hell of a long 
time from New Year’s to Christmas!” 

So we just have no way of knowing 
how much time we have to get ready 
for World War III. Some of our best 
thinkers say it may be a matter of 
months or a few years, others that it 
may be as twenty- 
five years. 


much as ten to 


The Initial Target 


However, it is clear that we shall 
never again have two years in which to 
mobilize for war on a hit-or-miss basis. 
It is equally clear that next time our 
country will be the initial target of at- 
tack. The speed with which we can 
mobilize—industry, science, man power 
—may well be the determining factor 
between victory and defeat. 

Next time we hope that strategy and 
tactics will be geared to our industrial 
potential. For the military to plan this 
way, our national industrial potential 
must be known. This national indus- 
trial potential is equal to the sum of 
the industrial potential of the com- 
panies making up American industry. 

Out in Pittsburgh I know that several 
companies have giver serious thought 
to determining their own industrial 
potential. I know of one company 
which has really started such a project. 

The company to which I refer first 
prepared an outline of what it calls its 
“industrial-mobilization plan.” This 
outline was submitted for comment to 
managers of each principal company 
activity. Many helpful suggestions were 
received and the outline revised. 

In essence, this company’s plan de- 
tails present production capacity, raw 
materials required for maximum pro- 
duction, materials demand on other 
industries to maintain this production, 





and the possibility of expansion along 
present or related lines. . 
This information is being gathered, 
first, from the plants in the field where 
the operators are familiar with ang 
sensitive to the problems posed by 
maximum operation. These detail plant 
plans are then summarized through 
the operating divisions until, plant by 
plant, activity by activity, the plan js 
integrated into company potential. 

The organization for industrial plan- 
ning starts with the plant managers 
who are designated as industrial-mobili. 
zation representatives for their plants, 
The division general managers or their 
production managers are the industrial. 
mobilization representatives for their 
division, the manager of the company’s 
production department is the over-all 
industrial-mobilization _ representative, 
and the president is the director of in. 
dustrial mobilization for the company, 

Now this company expects valuable 
by-products from determining its own 
industrial potential. 

No greater catastrophe could come 
upon us than. a third World War. 
Preparedness can contribute immeasur- 
ably toward preventing such a war. If 
the industrial potential of each company 
making up American industry were 
available to the Munitions Board and 
to the procurement services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, require 
ments could be determined and strategy 
and tactics formulated on a far wiser 
basis than ever before. 

We are all busy today, but we should 
never be too busy to do something 
about national security. 


Preparedness and Peace 


What can local Posts do to further 
industrial preparedness? I suggest that 
the Association give serious considers 
tion to having each member of each 
Post do his utmost not only to spread 
the gospel of industrial preparedness 
our strongest guaranty of peace but also 
to endeavor in every way possible t 
influence his own company and other 
companies to determine their own i0- 
dustrial potential and thus be prepared 
at a moment’s notice to pass this it- 
formation on to the Munitions Board 
and the procurement services. 
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Members stand ready 
and willing to give time, 
effort, and industrial 
know-how whenever these 
are needed by any of 
the ordnance departments 
of the armed services. 


’ 


HE following reports on the ac- 

tivities of local Posts of the Army 
Ordnance Association were made at 
the Ordnance Round Table during the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Octo- 
her 1, 1947. 

Those making the reports were Allen 
|. Armstrong, president, Texasteel 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex., and 
president of the Lone Star Post of the 
Association; James Dreher Maitland, 
president, Cobusco Products, Denver, 
Colo, and president of the Rocky 
Mountain Post; William J. Meinel, 
president, Heintz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and president 
of the Philadelphia Post; Robert L. 
Biggers, president, Fargo Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
and vice-president of the Michigan Post. 


Lone Star Post 
Allen J. Armstrong 


OURS is the “baby” Post, organized 
in 1944. Our job thus far has been one 
primarily of organization. We have, 
however, accom- 
plished one or two 
things that might 
interest to 
other Post leaders. 

Ours is a small 
group numerically 
but a large Post 
geographically, We 


be -of 


extend westward to 
E] Paso and to the 
east to include a 
part of western 
Oklahoma, a distance that takes two 
days of fast travel to cover. 
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The A.0.A. Posts Report 


Association Chapters Show Vigor and Initiative 


Recently I examined the roster to find 
that we have 155 towns and cities rep- 
resented and that in only 5 of them do 
we have more than 3 members. So our 
problem is the difficulty in reaching all 
our members and in keeping interest 
alive in the work before us. 

We have, however, stolen a leaf from 
Col. Merle Davis’ book by organizing 
chapters in the principal cities. We have 
now a chapter in Fort Worth that has 
been functioning for some months. A 
chapter in Dallas will be functioning 
next month, and one in Wichita Falls 
also will be inaugurated next month. 
We hope soon to have chapters in both 
El Paso and Waco. These are the only 
cities in the Post having more than 
three members. 

It may be of interest to other Post 
leaders to know that our planning in 
this respect seems to have been suc- 
cessful in some degree. Rather than at- 
tempt to get the whole group together 
on any project or for discussion of any 
matter referred to our Post by the cen- 
tral organization in Washington, we 
simply get in touch by long-distance 
telephone with the leaders of the sev- 
eral chapters who can easily arrange for 
a luncheon or evening meeting of their 
local groups. By this means we con- 
veniently reach a large part of our 
membership for a consensus on any 
subject. 

We have also taken the initial steps 
to affiliate ourselves with the several 
Reserve-officer and _ have 
addressed these bodies to acquaint them 
with our plans, so that if there ever 
should be another war in prospect we 
would have our Post established in all 
matters relating to ordnance. We feel 
that the thinking and planning of the 
men that had to handle our weapons in 
combat will be of great value in the 
matter of possible improvement of these 


associations 


weapons. 

Before I close, I wish to say some- 
thing about the crying need we have 
in our area for industrial-military train- 
ing. At present we do not have any very 
tangible immediate objective—we have 
nothing with which to hold interest. If 
the War Department should inaugurate 
classes by which our foremen and tech- 
nicians could get ordnance training, it 


would be a grand thing and would do 
much to stimulate interest and to help 
build up our Post. 


Rocky Mountain Post 
James Dreher Maitland 


ET seems to me that dissemination of 
information is the thing we are trying 
to accomplish. Out in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region we do not have the indus- 
trial concentration like that in the cen 
tral and eastern parts of the country. 

I believe that the members of the 
Rocky Mountain Post are thoroughly 
aware and perfectly willing to co- 
operate in any way they can on any 
research, development, and production 
work that may be presented to them. 
I think our problem particularly is to 
get before the general public the in- 
formation and facts to make them 
understand we are doing those things 
that will be helpful in the event we 
again get into trouble internationally. 

I am very much impressed by the 
remarks I have heard here today. | 
believe that we are headed in the right 
direction. We have come a long way. 
We have done a lot of research work 
and have accomplished a great deal. If 
we can get the peaple to understand 
what we are trying to do and going to 
do and put the problem up to them, 
we will go a long ways in a hurry. 


Philadelphia Post 
William J. Meinel 


@ UR industrial leaders can do a much 
better job on the defense program. 
While this is being much talked about, 
it is only fair to say that, in my con 
tacts with businessmen, I find little is 
being done about it. You will find many 
plants that were equipped to do a bang 
up job on ordnance completely for- 
getting that there ever was such a 
thing as ordnance in their shops. They 
are so busy with their peacetime re- 
quirements that they give no thought 
to their Government’s They 
would, in consequence, not be well 
prepared should another emergency 


need. 


develop. 
Most industrialists felt that they did 
a darned good job during the last war. 
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Personally, I cannot agree with them. I 
think entirely too much money was 
spent on new plants and special equip- 
ment. Had there been a more careful 
engineering and scientific approach, we 
could have manufactured what our 
armed forces required in shorter time 
and at much less expense, and you 
would not have the tax burden you 
are carrying today in consequence! 

Industrialists today must realize that 
we must all make sacrifices. We must 
use some of our profits—if we have 
profits—to help the Government on its 
research and development program. In 
that way we can see that designs are 
made to fit available facilities. We can- 
not let our engineers and scientists de- 
velop items that are unnecessarily dif- 
ficult to manufacture. 

I believe that a closer tie-in between 
Government and industry, from that 
angle, could do much toward prepar- 
ing our plants to respond to an emer- 
gency. Much has been said and written 
about research and development, but we 
must be practical and go beyond that 
point. 

That leads me to another weakness 
in our present setup—our lack of skilled 
craftsmen. I can think back a few 
years when, in the automotive industry, 
they brought out new models in a 
period of six months, In this time they 
designed the cars and the tools with 
which to build them and had them in 
production within the allotted time. 
That was done with skilled craftsmen, 
many of whom had learned their skills 
abroad. We relied on those men. To- 
day our engineers and scientists are 
making wonderful contributions, but 
we must still have skilled craftsmen to 
carry out their ideas within a reason- 
able time limit. 

It would seem to me that this As- 
sociation could do much to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of our young people 
along craft lines. There is a real need 
for practical training. This message 
should be gotten to our students in 
colleges and universities. Make them 
realize what is needed to make America 
defensively strong. More than formal 
education is needed—we need men with 
ability who are willing to roll up their 
sleeves and work with their hands. 


Their failure to do this is creating a 
serious situation in our factories and 
workshops. 

Our personnel-department men inter- 
view the sons of our skilled craftsmen 
and sell them on a program of training 
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that will permit them to make more 
money after a six weeks’ course than 
their fathers earned after years of train- 
ing. But that program does not make 
skilled craftsmem. We must go back 
a bit. 

We will always require skilled labor 
and the services of those who take 
pride in their skill. Why not encourage 
young people to learn to become thor- 
oughly skilled? Why just give them a 
little knowledge and training that will 
permit them to earn a wage instead of 
giving them a solid foundation for 
success? 

I trust that these brief remarks might 
encourage this Association to take an 
active part in reaching out, not only 
among its members, but among our 
schools and colleges, so that young 
people may be trained to take our places 
later on. 


Michigan Post 
Robert L. Biggers 


IE CANNOT help but feel that one of 
the greatest things we can do with each 
Post of the Association is to build the 
structural framework of the A.O.A. so 
that we will have an instrument on 
which to base major 
programs of the 
most constructive 
use to the Army, 
to the Navy, and to 
the Air Force. Ac- 
tivity can then be 
coordinated and di- 
rected through the 
Council and through 
the armed forces 
themselves. It seems 
to me that that co- 
ordination of activity is particularly 
essential. 

I think we have rather simple prob- 
lems in the Michigan Post in compari- 
son, for example, with some of those in 
the Lone Star State. We had a peak of 
5,500 members. The membership is 
The present ma- 
We 


and 


Robert L. Biggers 


now about 
jority, of course, is in Detroit. 
began by building that Post 
achieved some cohesion in it by semi- 
annual meetings—dinner meetings at- 
tended by 1,200 to 1,300 people. Dur- 
ing the war years these affairs were 
very constructive, very well attended, 
and easily arranged. We had speakers 
of national importance—of military 
fame and _ prominence—from _ all 
branches of the service. We had 


4,000. 





General Stilwell, General Eisenhower 
General Aurand, and several others. We 
had Adm. Marc Mitscher of Navy Task 
Force 58 and Lieut. Gen. Ben Chid. 
law of the Air Force Air Matérie| 
Command. 

We tried to go further, as we fel 
there was an additional need to tie a 
the outlying points as well as to tie jg 
the various groups in our own organizy 
tion in Detroit. 

We have tried to arrange—and Up to 
this time we have not been too sy. 
cessful—technical meetings on specif 
subjects that would be attended by per. 
haps three or four hundred people, 

There was one other type of meeting 
which we tried, and it was most sy. 
cessful. This was a full-scale air show— 
in the air and on the ground. The ide, 
originated with Washington Post's 
Army Ordnance Day at Andrews 
Field, Md. 

Through the help of the Air Force 
and through the outstanding codpera. 
tion of Colonel Hudnell at Selfridge 
Field near Detroit, we held on June 
18th a “big league” air show. At first 
we planned for six or seven hundred 
people. We had 1,100 acceptances on 
the morning of June 18th for the picnic 
supper that was to be served, and, 
since the weather improved, our at 
tendance increased to 5,300 people. 

The Air Force put on one of the 
greatest shows I have ever seen with 
P-80 jet fighters, P-51 Mustangs, B-29';, 
B-17’s, B-25’s, and with an Air-Sea 
rescue squadron dropping one of their 
lifeboats from a B-17. Through the 
public address system hooked in with 
the pilots’ radios and the control tower, 
the spectators felt that they were really 
being taken behind the scenes, 

The development of interesting and 
effective meetings offers a challenge to 
any Post. I believe that national head: 
quarters can be of great practical as 
sistance to the individual Posts in build 
ing greater activity f all localities. 

As I stated before, it seems to me 
that the efforts of the individual Posts 
should be aimed, first, at creating and 
maintaining an organization of such 
character as to provide a structure for 
promoting the objectives and welfare 
of the country and the Association in 
their respective localities. 

The second objective should be to 
use this framework or instrument as 
means of carrying out the codrdinated 
objectives passed on to them by the * 
tional organization. 
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Saving Lives 


through 
Preparedness 


The A.O.A. Has Been Striving Toward 
This Goal for Twenty-eight Years 


James L. Walsh 


President, Army Ordnance Association 


T is dificult not to be a little bit 

emotional on an occasion like this 
when, through the span of a single life- 
time, one has seen an idea grow from 
a blank piece of paper, a pencil, and 
a five-dollar bill to an organization of 
some 40,000 scientists, engineers, and 
industralists. However, we must forget 
the past except as it points our course 
for the future. 

The first World War cost us initially 
27 billion dollars. We now know that 
the ultimate cost of that first World 
War is roo billion dollars. We of the 
A.O.A. decided that everything that 
could be done ahead of time should 
be done in the event that war might 
come again. That is all we sought to do 
at first-—shorten war. 


Four Months Ahead 


Perhaps we did a bit of that. Mr. 
Patterson, when he was Under Secre- 
tary of War, at one time said that we 
were four months farther along merely 
because of the fact that we developed 
certain standardized contracts, standard- 
ized letters of intent, and so forth, that 
enabled industry to swing into action. 

But that wasn’t quick enough. We 
didn’t do a good job. The second World 
War came, and we lost 313,000 fine 
young American lives. We really lost 





These remarks were delivered 
by Colonel Walsh during the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the A.O.A. at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Octo- 
ber 1, 1947, 
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more than those 313,000 youngsters— 
—we lost their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. In the course of fifty 
yeags that means we lost a million fine 
young Americans, so the actuaries 
tell me. 


We Shortened the War 


However, we did do something. We 
did shorten the war, and we did en- 
able General MacArthur and General 
Eisenhower to put on successful cam- 
paigns, in every instance against super- 
ior numbers. The difference was sup- 
plied by what General Eisenhower calls 
“technology and machines used to save 
lives.” 

We did save lives. In fact, we have 
a measure of the lives we did save, be- 
cause the former Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C, Marshall, in his final report 
about two years ago, gave us a yard- 
stick: 

“As staggering as our casualties have 
been, the enemy forces opposing us 
suffered many times more heavily; 
1,592,600 Germans, Italians, and Japa- 
nese were killed for the 201,367 Amer- 
ican soldiers who died.” 

Adding the Navy’s killed in action, 
we have the melancholy total of 313,000 
young Americans who gave their lives 
for their country. 

The difference was made up, not by 
superior men nor superior leadership— 
though these were splendid enough— 
but by the fact that our boys had the 
tools. American-designed and American- 
manufactured ordnance was the critical 
and controlling factor in every decisive 
battle of this war. 

You gentlemen did that particular 
job. You reduced our death expectancy 








by eighty per cent of what it would have 
been if you hadn’t done the job you 
did. But that isn’t enough! I think we 
ought to take the position that if we 
are good enough to reduce battle-death 
expectancy by eighty per cent we are 
good enough to reduce it by one hun- 
dred per cent and put this country in 
shape so it need not fear war at all! 

We have tried every other method 
of avoiding war—international agree- 
ments and treaties, neutrality and isola- 
tion, appeasement and stalling. None 
of them worked. Now, we have a pat- 
tern cut out for us by the Compton 
Commission, by a group of civilians 
who thought this thing out and wrote 
the program. It is not a military pro- 
gram, nor a naval program, nor an air 
program. They have told us in detail 
just what we ought to do to ensure 
peace. The Association is thoroughly 
behind this program, and we hope the 
time will come when it will be put into 
effect. 


The Ladies 


This is the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the A.O.A., and I hope that 
successive meetings will show a larger 
and larger attendance of ladies. Women 
cast about sixty per cent of the votes 
in the last national election, and about 
seventy per cent of the beneficiaries of 
life insurance are women. Therefore 
they have an economic stake in our 
program to avert war, and they have 
the political strength to help put that 
program into effect. We hope that they 
will take more and more interest as the 
years go by because we are facing what 
amounts to a struggle for survival— 
nothing less—and we will need all the 
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help, inspiration, knowledge, and en- 
couragement that we can get to handle 
the situation which confronts us. 

Fundamentally, the idea behind the 
Army Ordnance Association was to 

- save time. To those who lived through 
the early days of the first World War, 
the time that was wasted in needless 
backing and filling, bickering about 
what type of contract would be adopted, 
who would do what, and so forth, cried 
for correction. The original founders of 
the Association—practical patriots—de- 
cided that they would try to do some- 
thing about saving time. They tried to 
accomplish everything that could and 
should be done ahead of time. 

They looked up the casualties at the 
end of the first World War and found 
that they were pretty heavy. They 
thought that if they had just moved 
that whole show forward a little, some 
of those casualties might have been 
saved. 


World War I 


You will perhaps remember that in 
the first World War in spite of all the 
efforts we made we had to get our 
75-mm. guns, 155-mm. howitzers, and 
155 G.P.F.’s from the French, and our 
8-inch and 9.2-inch howitzers from the 
British. So, if some one asks whether 
or not all our activity between the wars 
was worth while, I think you could 


compare that situation of the first. 


World War with what happened in the 
second World War when the industries 
of America were truly “the arsenal of 
democracy.” 

They not only furnished everything 
that was needed for our own Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, but they helped 





Modern machines in arsenals guided industry in war production. 
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the British substantially. They were 
practically the complete supply facility 
for the French, and certainly con- 
tributed tremendously to the firepower 
and mobility of ‘the Russians. 

True, it was the Army Ordnance As 
sociation that was a lone voice crying 
in the wilderness for several years. But 
gradually the movement, as such, in or 
out of the Association, gained strength, 
and it was accomplishing something. 

The motto the A.O.A. adopted was 
“Industrial preparedness against war as 
our surest guaranty of peace.” It did 
not guarantee peace. All it did was save 
civilization, and that is quite an ac- 
complishment in itself, 

It was the things we accomplished 
ahead of time that enabled industry to 
swing into action and produce as it 
did, resulting in a loss to our armed 
forces of only about one-fifth as many 
killed as were lost by the Germans, 
Japanese, and Italians who opposed us. 

It was a dirty business—kill of be 
killed—but it was a lot better that we 
had that ratio of one to five in our favor 
rather than five to one against us. 

So, we come to this idea: We know 
how to work with each other. The 
Army and Navy and Air Force are in 
step when it comes to ordnance. Amer- 
ican industry and engineering are in- 
terested in this movement and they are 
also in step. What we ought to do now 
is to raise our sights: If industrial 
preparedness could cut down the battle- 
death expectancy by eighty per cent in 
World War II, 
why can’t we cut it 
down all the way 
and not have a 
World War III? 











Industrial know-how overcame years of enemy preparation. 
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America’s fast production of superior 
weapons gave us the edge over the Axis. 













superior 
the Axis, 











New Aireraft Speeds Make Present 


Weapons and Fabrication Obsolete 


. 


by 
Gen. George C. Kenney 


. 


Industry must learn anew 
to make bombs, machine 
guns, rockets, and instru- 
ments for effective use in 
tomorrow’s aérial warfare 


‘ 


WENTY-FIVE months ago the 

curtain went down on the final 
act of World War II. Using the weap- 
ons produced by American industry, 
the soldiers, sailors, and airmen of 
America had gained victory after 34 
years of bitter struggle. 

From the very beginning I believe 
we realized that our industrial organ- 
zation could give us the tools to do 
the job and give them to us before it 
was too late. But I am quite sure that 
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our enemies did not realize our in- 
dustrial potential or they would never 
have started the war in the first place. 

The thing for us to remember is that 
they know it now, that every one else 
knows it, and that if some future 
aggressor ever decides to make a bid 
for world dominion, he knows that he 
must destroy that potential if he is to 
have any chance of victory. 

In other words, you have so well 
advertised yourselves that you have 
now become the primary target in case 
of another world war. 


The Only Answer 

The only answer is national prepared- 
ness: Preparedness of our land, sea, and 
air forces; preparedness of our industry 
to be ready at the first sign of trouble 
to start production of the tools that 
those forces must have to prosecute the 
war; and preparedness of the people of 
this country to support adequate na- 
tional-defense forces in time of peace 
as well as after the bombs begin to fall. 

In the armed forces we cannot afford 
to live on the reputations we made 
from December 7, 1941, to August 14, 
1945. We must now think in terms of 
modern war. World War II is not mod- 





ern—it is out of date. We must look 


forward from the past and its lessons— 
not back to the past. 

While you representatives of in 
dustry have much to be proud of for 
your stupendous achievements during 
that period, you cannot afford to live 








Commanding 


General Kenney, 
General, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, United States Air Force, 
delivered this address at the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Dinner 
Meeting of the Army Ord- 
nance Association, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. 














on your past reputations. The problem 
has changed. The weapons are chang- 
ing. Old weapons are being so radically 
redesigned that soon the veteran of 
World War II will hardly recognize 
them. New weapons are being de- 
veloped, new tactics devised. The only 
thing that remains constant is the man, 
and even he must keep on his toes or 
the parade will pass him by. 


Battle of Machines 


Warfare is becoming more and more 
a battle of machines with brains direct- 
ing the use of those machines. If we 
can keep ahead in our 
technical development 
we will be all right, 
but if we fall behind 
and allow ourselves to 
get into a position 
where we have to pit 
man power against man power we will 
be playing a losing game. 

We are only a hundred and forty 
million in a world of two billion. We 
don’t want to, and we can’t afford to, 
win our wars by mass spending of 
blood. We must us our brains and the 
machines developed by those brains. 
That is where our true superiority lies, 
not in mere numbers of men. 

In the past, most of your work was 
for the Army Ordnance Department, 
but from now on you will have to work 
and visualize the problems involved 
in working for the Department of Na- 
tional Defense—for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force—the three 
members of the team welded together 
in the crucible of the last war and now 
incorporated into an integrated instru- 
ment for the preservation and main- 
tenance of what we have come to call 
our American way of life. 


Speed Means Trouble 


High speeds of aircraft that are al- 
ready approaching that of sound and 
will soon become supersonic have 
brought a host of troubles into the 
picture. The old reciprocating engine 
that you built for us by the hundreds 
of thousands is being superseded by 
the turbine and the jet. The metals that 
you worked with a couple of years ago 
would be useless in the heats en- 
countered in the jet power plant. 

Perhaps you thought that you were 
working to close tolerances when you 
made our aircraft for World War II. 
I assure you that those simple riveting 
jobs won’t do in the modern fighter 
or bomber whose surfaces have to be 
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not only really true airfoil sections to 
a tolerance of plus or minus three 
thousandths but have to be as smooth 
as polished glass. We can gain fifteen 
miles an hour on a jet fighter by a 
smooth paint job over the normal 
polished aluminum surface, but when 
the continual flexing of the wings puts 
a few cracks in the paint we lose 
twenty-five miles an hour. So far we 
haven’t been able to develop a paint 
that doesn’t crack. Perhaps your re- 
search laboratories can solve that prob- 
lem for us. 

Our instruments that were satisfac- 
tory for 400 or even 500 miles an hour 
are too crude for the modern speeds. 

Those of you who made aircraft 
propellers have got to learn a new trade 
the next time. We probably won’t use 
them on our new combat aircraft. 

In the armament field it looks as 
though we have got to start all over 
again. Our bombs are all obsolete for 
the new high-speed aircraft. The pres- 
ent shapes are so poor aérodynamically 
that no’one knows where they would 
hit if they were released at modern 
speeds. They would simply tumble all 
over the sky, shedding fins and pos- 
sibly detonating themselves by the vio- 
lence of their own gyrations if dropped 
from a bomb bay at a speed of, let us 
say, 600 miles an hour. 


New Bombs Needed 


Our new bombs have got to be true 
aérodynamically and 
with surfaces that are 
as smooth as the air- 
plane that carries them. 
The fuzes will no 
longer be simple con- 
tact affairs. Inside the 


Ra. 


bomb casing in addition to the explo- 
sive charge will be all kinds of elec- 
tronic devices to guide the bomb to its 
target. Those of you who thought that 
all you had to do was to wrap up some 
TNT in a piece of pipe with a fin on 





the end of it are due for a rude 
awakening! 

In the airplane of tomorrow, the air- 
craft machine guns and cannon that 
you struggled with a short while back 
would be slightly better than the can- 
non the English used at the Battle of 
Crécy 500 years ago. 

Our best rate of fire today is around 
1,200 rounds a minute with a muzzle 
velocity of approximately 3,400 feet a 
second, so that the time between bullets 
is one-twentieth of a second and the 


distance between those bullets about 








170 feet. In one-twentieth of a secon 
a 600-mile-an-hour fighter moves forty. 
four feet so that it might pass up. 
touched across a directed stream of such 
bullets. You can see that if we want 
to be sure of hitting airplanes jp air 
combat we have got to get these bullets 
closer. That means higher rates of fir 
as well as multiple gun_ installation 
with all those complications added 1 
the problem. 

For the higher rates of fire, tougher 
metals that won’t erode and that cay 
withstand terrific heats have got to be 
developed. I can almost hear the groans 
from some of you who will have » 
machine those metals. 













Technical Development Rapid 


In other words, don’t look at our jp. 
dustrial planners with a jaundiced eye 
when from time to time they come 
around to you and start talking abou 
an entirely new field of manufacturing 
or a lot of radical changes in the plan 
you have already spent a lot of time 
on. It may be aggravating, but the fact 
remains that the rate of technical de. 
velopment of weapons of warfare is 
now so rapid and the effect of changes 
in technique so far reaching that it has 
become fatal to the national security 
to lag behind in development or in 
thought. 

When World War II was suddenly 
ushered in at Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, our industry rose to the 
occasion and got into production of 
war materials at a rate that astonished 
the world, including ourselves. But we 
must not forget that we had had a lot 
of time to watch the Nazis and the 
Japanese at work. 

The next time the warning will 
a matter of hours—not months, Our 
changeover must take place even faster 
than before. 

Our initial forces, therefore, will not 
be large enough to carry on very long 
Their machines, their weapons, their 
munitions, will last even less time than 
the personnel. Your job will be t 
replenish that supply of the tools esser- 
tial to victory. That victory will be 
impossible if the delivery of the tools 
takes too long. Your planning for the 
job must be thorough, flexible, and for 
ward looking. It must visualize the po 
sible effects if the aggressor’s initial ait 
attack reaches some of our centers of 
industry and population. 

The time for that planning is no 
next year, next month, or even 
morrow—it is right now! 
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The Board, therefore, takes the great- 
est satisfaction in the progress which 
either country may make in the de- 
velopment of more effective military 
equipment of all sorts and in the crea- 
tion of arrangements for their rapid 
production when the occasion may so 
require. 


Established in 1940 


Our Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, as many of you will remember, 
was established in the dark days of 1940 
when there was a grim possibility that 
the Nazi tyranny would overrun Europe 
and that the forces of democracy might 
be driven back from the United King- 
dom which was then our last remaining 
bridgehead across the wide spaces of 
the North Atlantic. If that had come to 
pass, it is undoubted that it would have 
soon been followed up by attack on our 
homes in Canada and in the United 
States, 

In August of that very anxious year, 
the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Canada met at 
Ogdensburg in the State of New York. 
From there they issued the joint declara- 
tion which established the Joint Board 
on Defense to consider, in the broad 
sense, the defenses of the northern half 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

I like to think that this declaration 
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Unity for Defense 


The Goal of the Canada-U. 8. Permanent Joint Board 


was the logical consequence of the har- 
mony which had been developing be- 
tween our countries without interrup- 
tion since the War of 1812. 

I think the declaration traces partic- 


ularly to a promise which President 
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Roosevelt had given two years before 
when he was in Kingston at Queens 
University to accept an honorary de- 
gree. President Roosevelt then said: 
“Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
the British Empire. I give to you as- 
surance that the peoples of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domina- 
tion of Canadian soil is threatened by 
any other empire.” 


Canada’s Obligations 


To this statement our Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. King, responded immediately 
for Canada: “We, too, have our ob- 
ligations as a good and friendly neigh- 
bor, and one of them is to see that our 
country is made as immune from an 
attack or possible invasion as we can 
reasonably be expected to make it and 
that, should occasion ever arise, enemy 
forces should not be able to pursue their 
way either by land, sea, or air to the 
United States across Canadian ter- 
ritory.” 

The chairman of the American sec- 
tion of the Board, from its inception 
in 1940 until his very greatly regretted 
death two weeks ago, was Fiorella La- 
Guardia. I had the privilege of working 
with him as a colleague during the last 
two years, and I know intimately of the 
great contribution which he made, 
both in this period and earlier, to the 
mutually satisfactory solution of the 
many complex problems of defense 
which Canada and the United States 
had to prepare to meet during the war. 

I would say, too, that he made an 
equally significant contribution to the 
other—and perhaps even more dif- 
ficult—problems with which we have 
been faced in the transition period and 
which may again at any time spring 
into pressing importance in this un- 
stable world in which we live. 

In this connection, I would like to 
mention especially the important part 
which Mr. LaGuardia took in the dis- 
cussions by the Board which led up to 
the announcement made on last Febru- 
ary 12th by our two governments— 
from Washington and Ottawa respec- 
tively—that the wartime codperation be- 
tween our armed forces was to be main- 
tained into the postwar period. 


Continuing Collaboration 


Through this continuing and _inti- 
mate collaboration, not only would our 
own defense be promoted, but also the 
codperation of our countries for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
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security could thereby be fulfilled more 
effectively. 

The principles which have been estab- 
lished to promote this codperation of 
our armed forces include “the inter- 
change of selected individuals so as te 
increase the familiarity of each coun- 
try’s establishment with that of the 
other country.” The “mutual and 
reciprocal availability of military, naval, 
and air facilities,” and the continued 
provision with a minimum of formality 
for transit through its domain of mili- 
tary aircraft and public vessels of the 
other country. 

Another provision of special interest 
to the Army Ordnance Association, be- 
cause of your responsibilities in con- 
nection with new weapons and other 
military matériel, provides for “co- 
operation and exchange of observers in 
connection with exer- 
cises and development 
and tests of common 
interest.” 

In consequence, the 
way has been opened 
for the collaboration of 
our development and 
research agencies to the fullest extent 
we may find desirable. 

Furthermore, I think that all of you, 
who are concerned with the business of 
mass production of equipment in the 
very short time which will be avail- 
able in an emergency will agree that 
the provision for the encouragement of 
common designs and standards in arms, 
equipment, organization, methods of 
training, and new developments is of 
the most far-reaching importance. In 
a time of sudden danger, if this provi- 
sion has been fully implemented, it 
may well mean the difference between 
failure and success in the defense of this 
North American Continent. 

I would like to state further that 
these principles of codperation to which 
I have referred are not merely a pious 
hope—they are being translated into 
action in many fields. I am sure that 
Mr. Forrestal, from his office as Secre- 
tary of Defense, will bear me out when 
I say there is now very close codperation 
between the United States and Cana- 
dian forces in respect to arrangements 
for the security of this continent. 

In this connection, I would mention 
particularly the satisfaction which the 
Canadian Army has taken in being able 
to extend their hospitality to many re- 
search and development detachments 
from the American Army at Fort 








Churchill on Hudson Bay and in mak. 
ing available the facilities which haye 
been created there for cold-weather 
testing. 


Joint Experiments 


In the air forces we also have ex. 
tensive joint experiments under way, 
We are cooperating in experiments jp 
cold-weather flying and, what is even 
more difficult, cold-weather main. 
tenance. We are cooperating in the 
establishment of weather-reporting sta. 
tions in the north and of aids to air 
navigation, Many other matters of com. 
mon interest and advantage are also 
receiving close attention. Thus | can 
report that eminently satisfactory prog. 
ress is being made in developing co. 
operation between our respective armed 
forces for the defense of this continent 
in accordance with the joint announce. 
ment issued by our governments last 
February. 

These arrangements are of great im 
portance, both because of the positive 
measures which have been established 
between our respective armed forces and 
because of the mutual and reciprocal 
availability of military, naval, and air 
facilities in each country. However, 
they are important also by reason of 
the statements of what is not intended. 
In this respect they make clear to all 
the world that Canada intends to con- 
tinue, as we have always done, to carry 
our full and proper responsibility for 
defense of our own territory and that 
all arrangements within our own ter- 
ritory will remain strictly under our 
own control. That is, as Mr. Truman 
said recently in the course of his visit 
to Ottawa, “Canada and the United 
States participate on the basis of equal- 
ity, and the sovereignty of each is 
carefully respected.” 

With these provisions for the free 
and intimate discussion of mutual de- 
fense matters and for their orderly con- 
duct through the medium of our Joint 
Board on Defense, no one in either of 
our countries, or in any other country 
of this hemisphere or elsewhere, need 
fear lest any of the precautions essential 
for the security of this continent are 
being neglected. 

In all aspects of our arrangement for 
national defense, I can hardly overstate 
the importance which Canada attaches 
to the measures which may be taken 
by the United Nations to assure that 
peace and security are maintained 
throughout the world. 
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Hon. James Forrestal 
U.S. Secretary of Defense 


‘ 


“War does not provide 
permanent solutions to in- 
ternational political prob- 
lems. We did not defeat 
Hitler and the Japanese 
to be conquered by their 
ideas.” 


a 


S Under Secretary and Secretary 

of the Navy I learned a good 
deal about this Association and the 
slid and practical assistance it ren- 
dered General Campbell as Chief of 
Ordnance of the Army. 

It was also of substantial help to the 
Navy. Many of its members worked 
directly for the Navy, and through 
them the foundation was laid for co- 
operation between Navy and Army 
Ordnance. Col. James L. Walsh, presi- 
dent of the A.O.A., and his associates 
at all times did their best to bring 
about understanding and harmony be- 
tween the services in solving joint 
problems. 

As a matter of fact, it might be said 
that Public Law 253 of the Eightieth 
Congress, otherwise known as the Uni- 
fication Act, had its practical begin- 
nings in the relationship between Army 
and Navy Ordnance, particularly the 
personal relationships between Admiral 
Blandy and Admiral Hussey of the 
Navy and General Campbell and his 
successor, General Hughes, of the 
Army. These men showed that sincer- 
ity of purpose and honest effort at 
cooperation could pay high dividends. 

This kind of codperative effort rep- 
tesents my own philosophy in admin- 
istering the National Security Act. That 
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act is a practical and workable law, but 
the success of my associates and my- 
self in carrying it out will be measured 
by the extent to which we can work 
together, with sympathy and under- 
standing, for the great objective of an 
efficient and economic military plan. 


Men, Not Charts 


My three associates—Kenneth C. 
Royall, John L. Sullivan, and W. 
Stuart Symington—are men who think 
in these terms of codperation and 
mutual support, and for that reason I 
am confident that we have a good 
working civilian team. That is what 
is necessary to run an organization. 
Men and not charts are the organizers 
of success in any human effort, whether 
we are dealing with armies, businesses, 
or politics. 

I speak tonight as the head of the 
country’s Military Establishment to a 
group of business leaders who have 
manifested in tangible fashion their in- 
terest in national security. 

It might be presumed, therefore, that 
the main subject of my speech will be 
about war and how to prepare for it. 
Instead, I propose to speak about mili- 
tary effort and preparedness only in its 
relation to the maintenance of peace, 
and I shall point out how unsatisfactory 
war is as a solution to the ills of the 
international community. 


Business Wants Peace 


No group in any country is more 
desirous of maintaining peace than the 
people engaged in business. One of the 
many fallacies generated by Marx and 
Engels is the thesis that private owner- 
ship of property breeds war and that 
in particular the form of private owner- 
ship we know as business capitalism is 
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Ameriea Invests in Peace 


Business Thrives by Constructive Enrichment of Society 


provocative of war. Because this thesis 
has been reasserted during the past 
weeks, I should like to examine it. 

Stripped to the bone, this Marxian 
postulate is that businessmen like your- 
selves drive nations into wars. 

This theory as an interpretation of 
history, which it pretends to be, has 
no validity. Men of the jungles threw 
rocks at each other long before there 
were either industrialists or business 
managers. In more recent history, 
Napoleon led Europe through nearly a 
quarter century of unrest and war. But 
he certainly was not driven by the 
capitalistic society of France—he was 
a product of revolution. Careful re- 
search discloses not the slightest degree 
of historical support for the idea that 
businessmen have precipitated wars be- 
tween great nations. 

Nevertheless, we hear that American 
businessmen are instigating a new war, 
expecting to remove by such means the 
approaching menace of collapse and loss 
of profits. These reactionaries, we are 
told, are also responsible for scarcity 
and war talk and soon will be respon- 
sible for World War III. 

That is utter nonsense! American 
business does not want war and neither 
does American labor. American busi- 
ness has supported its Government, as 
has American labor, in wars which 
were forced upon us by the madness 
and fanaticism of totalitarian leaders. 


Investment in Peace 


American business has its money in- 
vested in peace. In the past twenty 
months American industry has spent 
more than twenty billion dollars on 
capital expansion—on new factories, 
new stores, new utilities, new trans- 
portation, and new mines. These means 
of production and distribution are to 
make and to transport the goods of 
peace not only to our own nationals but 
also throughout the world, They were 
not built to manufacture munitions, 
and war would substantially impair the 
investment. 

American businessmen base _ their 
actions on the assumption that increas- 
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ing markets for goods will come _ 
the maintenance and extension of hig 
gandards of life in our own country 
and ultimately throughout the world. 
Decent standards of living shrink and 
giminish in wartime. — 

Business has earned its place by con- 
structive enrichment of the society 
which the businessman serves—not by 
the violent destruction of it. 

The final and overriding reason that 
businessmen do not want war is be- 
cause they are men of intelligence and 
therefore know the terrible waste of 
human life that wars involve—the 
waste of the best—the young, the brave, 
and the generous. 

War does not provide permanent 
glutions to international _ political 
problems, however much misguided 
leaders of states sometimes think it 
does. Rather it is the confession of the 
failure of men to deal successfully with 
each other by reason and negotiation 
rather than through violence. War sub- 
stitutes the law of force for the force 
of law. 

Wars might be a solution if, as in 
ancient times, the conqueror were 
willing to kill all his enemies after 
battle, as in Caesar’s Commentaries we 
are told that Vercingetorix did to the 
Swabians. Or wars could provide a 
solution if the conqueror were willing 
to make the conquered his slaves—to 
rule with the machine gun, the whip, 
and the concentration camp. 

But free people are not willing to 
take either of these courses. We did not 
defeat Hitler and the Japanese to be 
conquered by their ideas. To accept 
and practice such methods would be 
to admit that we had been infected by 
the very disease we undertook to 
control. 






War No Solution 


Wars do not provide final solutions 
for international problems. They fre- 
quently merely extend and _ intensify 
them, But we in the United States 
cannot permit our military forces to 
deteriorate until the United Nations is 
4 going concern and until it becomes 
an effective agency for peace. 

There is not a man in this audience 
who is not desperately anxious to see 
the world embark upon a century of 
peace and of reconstruction and repair 
of the terrible physical and spiritual 
damage which mankind has suffered in 
SX years of war. 

But I also believe that no one in this 
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audience will differ with this state- 
ment: Until all nations are willing to 
accept the principle of the rule of law 
rather than the rule of force it would 
be as foolish to risk unilateral disarma- 
ment as it would be to abolish fire de- 
partments in the hope of ending all 
fires. 

A Great British statesman, Lord 
Haldane, who was responsible for the 
reorganization of the War Office of 
Great Britain and who served as Secre- 
tary of State for War from 1905 to 
1912, observed that one of the chief 
difficulties of statesmen was in steering 





“War substitutes the law of 
force for the force of law.” 





a middle course between the extre- 
mists who exist in every country—those 
who want to go to war at the slightest 
pretext by next Monday and those who 
wish to advertise that their nation will 
never fight, no matter how severe the 
provocation. 

To some extent the position of the 
United States today is comparable to 
that of Great Britain after the defeat 
of Napoleon’s effort to establish his 
Continental system and to export Bona- 
partism throughout the world. Great 
Britain had been the balance which 
prevented his victory. You will recall 
Napoleon’s contempt for that tight 
little island and its people. They were, 
he said, a nation of shopkeepers; yet 
the sons of those shopkeepers at Sala- 
manca and Waterloo wrote finis to his 
dreams of conquest. 

The British then were and are now 
traders, shopkeepers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, exporters, bankers, and work- 
ers. And so are Americans. It is that 
complex of business energy—a com- 
bination of the salesman, the engineer, 
the works manager, the worker, and 
the accountant, with the synthesis over 
all of management itself—that de- 
veloped this great continent. It can do 
the same for the world—not by way 
of conquest but by way of service. 


Industry Armed the UN 


During the war, American capital 
and labor not only armed this Nation 
but produced and transported to our 
allies 46 billion dollars of munitions— 
enough equipment to outfit 2,000 in- 
fantry divisions, 588 armored divisions, 
and 6 air forces as large as our own 
largest air force—the Ninth. Since the 





war, American capital, labor, and busi- 
ness have exported $3,400,000,000 of 
food, $4,500,000,000 of machinery, and 
$2,300,000,000 of textiles in addition to 
billions of dollars’ worth of other goods. 

All of this was done by a nation 
functioning under that supposedly weak 
form of government—democracy—and 
under that supposedly inefficient eco- 
nomic system—capitalism. 


A Great Mission 


The United States has a great op- 
portunity and a great mission. At the 
moment it is the only source of food, 
of goods, and of credit for the stricken 
people of the world. In extending all 
three there is no motive back of our 
effort except the enlightened altruism 
of the realization that a stable and 
decent world is a better world for 
Americans to live in. 

We have no desire to conquer the 
persons or the property of other people 
nor any desire to control their ideas 
and their thoughts. We think of human 
beings all over the world, toiling up- 
ward painfully and slowly toward the 
light of greater freedom and greater 
well-being, not as a vast amorphous 
mass of faceless men but as a collec- 
tion of individuals, each carrying in 
his soul and in his heart the light of 
God’s grace, entitled to be considered 
as a human entity and not as a mobile 
item on an anthill. 


New Sacrifices 


In carrying out our mission we may 
be called upon to incur new denials 
and make new sacrifices. I am con- 
fident that under the direction of Presi- 
dent Truman and with the support of 
the wise and understanding leaders of 
both political parties we will not refuse 
to make them. 

The last war cost us 340 billions. In 
1945 alone, President Truman canceled 
war expenditures totaling 56 billions. 
Even if the needs of Europe rise to 
several billions a year—is that too high 
a price to pay if we can arrest the wave 
of misery, of disaster, and of suffering 
which now threatens that continent 
and its people? I believe America will 
respond to the challenge. 

The only cold war that we are wag- 
ing is against hunger and desolation, 
against oppression and tyranny, against 
disease and despair wherever they exist. 
That has been our philosophy and 
faith since the founding of the Repub- 
lic, And it still is, 
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T the Twenty-ninth Annual Din- 

ner Meeting of the Army Ord- 
nance Association in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, October 1, 1947, five out- 
standing citizens were honored by the 
Association “in recognition of faithful, 
patriotic service to the national defense 
of our country.” 

The recipients were: James Forrestal, 
Secretary of Defense, who received the 
Williams Gold Medal; Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War during 
World War II, who received the 
Crozier Gold Medal; Edward B. 
Gallaher, Clover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Conn., author of the 
A.O.A. Business Letter, who received 
the Crowell Gold Medal; Reginald E. 
Gillmor, Sperry Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., Director of Industry, 
American Mission to Greece, who re- 
ceived the Scott Gold Medal. 

The medals were presented at the 
opening of the dinner meeting and 
were conferred by James L. Walsh, 
president of the Association. The cita- 
tions accompanying each award were 
read by Charles Deere Wiman, chair- 





James Forrestal 


A.O.A. Medalists. 1947 


Association Confers Honors for Distinguished Service 








COMPLETE ROSTER 
OF 
ARMY ORDNANCE 
MEDALISTS 
1930-1947 


The Williams Gold Medal 
(founded 1930).—Awarded to: 


Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, 1930 
Maj. Gen. C, M. Wesson, 1942 


Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, 
1946 


James Forrestal, 1947 
The Medal of Merit (founded 
1931) —Awarded to: 
Col. R. P. Lamont, 1931 
Maj. Gen. William Crozier, 1931 
Col. William C. Spruance, 1931 
Brig. Gen. Guy E. Tripp, 1931 
Maj. William P. Wilson, 1931 
Col. Frank A, Scott, 1932 
Brig. Gen. John H. Rice, 1932 
Brig. Gen. C. L’H. Ruggles, 1932 
Newton D. Baker, 1935 
Bernard M. Baruch, 1935 
Col. Rogers Birnie, 1935 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, 
1935 
The Crozier Gold Medal 
(founded 1941).—Awarded to: 
Col. James L. Walsh, 1941 


Lieut. Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., 
1944 


Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, 1946 
Henry L. Stimson, 1947 

The Scott Gold Medal 
(founded 1941)—Awarded to: 
Col. Herbert W. Alden, 1941 


Rear Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, 
1944 


Col. Herbert A. Gidney, 1946 
Reginald E. Gillmor, 1947 

The Rice Gold Medal 
(founded 1941)—Awarded to: 
John C, Garand, 1941 
Tom M. Girdler, 1944 
Maj. Gen. C. T. Harris, Jr., 1944 
Harvey C. Knowles, 1946 
Charles K. Davis, 1947 

The Crowell Gold Medal 
(founded 1946)—Awarded to: 
Col. William W. Coleman, 1946 


Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield, 
1946 


Brig. Gen. Samuel McRoberts, 
1946 


Col. Frederick H. Payne, 1946 


Brig. Gen. Richard H. Somers, 
1946 


Col. Henry Parsons Erwin, 1946 
Edward B. Gallaher, 1947 


















man of the Association’s Commit 
on Awards. 

Mr. Wiman also read a letter from 
Mr. Stimson, who was unable to be 
present because of reasons of health 
which said in part: 

“When I tell you that Geng 
Crozier was one of my very clogs 
friends and advisers, not only in ¢ 
ficial life but also in personal life, ang 
that Mrs. Crozier still remains a 
dear friend of Mrs. Stimson and my. 
self, you will understand how diffu} 
it is for me to say that I shall be unabl 
to come to the annual meeting of tk 
Army Ordnance Association at th 
Waldorf on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
ber rst... I value very greatly the honor 
of having been awarded the Crozier 
Gold Medal.” 

The medal will be personally pr 
sented to Mr. Stimson by Colond 
Walsh. 

Mr. Gillmor was absent with th 
American Mission in Greece and P.R 
Bassett accepted the medal for him 

The following are the citations tha 
accompanied the respective awards: 


The Williams Gold Medal, founded 
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JAMES FORRESTAL 
Secretary of Defense 






“Por distinguished service in the ad- 
vancement of American ordnance in 
the field of munitions preparedness. 
The Army Ordnance Association ac- 
daims James Forrestal for his leader- 


nally pre- 
y Colonel 







with the 
and P.R 









for him § ship, foresight, and skill in directing 
tions tha F the mighty naval forces of the United 
wards: § States in their brilliant achievements 
, founded § throughout World War II and for his 





contribution to the advancement of 
science, engineering, research, develop- 
ment, and production of superior 
American weapons for victory in 


World War II.” 










The Crozier Gold Medal, founded 
in honor of Maj. Gen. William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, 1901-1918, awarded to 


HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of War During 
World War Il 


“For distinguished service in the ad- 
vancement of American ordnance in 
the armed services of the United States 
—ground, sea, and air. Soldier, states- 
man, administrator, and humanitarian, 
Henry L, Stimson is acclaimed by the 
Army Ordnance Association for his 
kadership, vision, and steadfastness in 
applying the strength of American mili- 
lary might, science, engineering, and 
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Reginald E, Gillmor 


industry in the attainment and pre- 
servation of peace.” 


The Crowell Gold Medal, founded in 
honor of Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, 
Director of Munitions, 1918, and presi- 
dent of the Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion, 1919-1945, awarded to 


EDWARD B. GALLAHER 
Clover Manufacturing Company, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


“For distinguished service in the ad- 
vancement of our national economy to 
keep America strong. The Army Ord- 
nance Association gratefully acknowl- 
edges the preéminent service being per- 
formed by Edward B. Gallaher, eco- 
nomist, manufacturer, and business 
executive. Through his voluntary serv- 
ice as author of the Army Ordnance 
Association Business Letter he con- 
tinues to bring home the fundamental 
truth that our economic health is a 
vital factor in our national security and 
international peace.” 


The Scott Gold Medal, founded in 
honor of Col. Frank A. Scott, first 
Chairman of the General Munitions 
Board and of the War Industries Board, 
1917-1918, awarded to 


REGINALD E. GILLMOR 
Sperry Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.; Director of Industry, 
American Mission to Greece 


“For distinguished service in the ad- 













Charles K. Davis 


vancement of industrial preparedness. 
The Army Ordnance Association felici- 
tates Reginald E. Gillmor for his leader- 
ship, industry, and executive ability in 
war and in peace in the production of 
superior armament in codperation with 
the armed forces of the United States. 
Throughout the years preceding World 
War II his steadfastness and loyalty to 
the cause of industrial preparedness be- 
came an example for the emulation of 
all American industry in the winning 


of World War II.” 


The Rice Gold Medal, founded in 
honor of Brig. Gen. John H. Rice, 
Chief of Ordnance, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, 1918, awarded to 


CHARLES K. DAVIS 


Remington Arms Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“For distinguished service in ordnance 
engineering. The Army Ordnance As- 
sociation acclaims Charles K. Davis for 
his leadership, skill, and tireless devo- 
tion in the management and operation 
of vast industrial facilities for the pro- 
duction of small arms and small-arms 
ammunition in World War II. As 
chairman of the Association’s Small 
Arms Division, he continues to render 
loyal service in the solution of pro- 
duction engineering problems of Amer- 
ican small arms—the equipment with 
which the American soldier is supreme 
on the battlefield.” 

(The complete roster of A.O.A. 
Medalists appears on the facing page.) 
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Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
A.O.A. at Aberdeen Proving Ground 


“ 


by 
Dr. John J. O°Conunor 


ORDNANCE EDITORIAL STAFF 


5 


HE unique feature of the demon- 

stration of ordnance matériel that 
marked the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of some three thousand Army 
Ordnance Association members at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md., on October 
2, 1947, was that Ordnance technical 
achievements, in peace and war, were 
seen for the first time in_ historical 
perspective. 


Study in Contrasts 


In the past, the performance of mod- 
ern ordnance, although it always satis- 
fied the highest expectations, could not 
be judged against the backdrop of 
earlier tests, experiments, trials, suc- 
cesses, and partial failures. In short, 
without a measuring rod or standard 
of comparison the accomplishments of 
Ordnance and industry could not be 
fully evaluated. The 1947 program 
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provided this standard of comparison. 

Perhaps the most startling news at 
Aberdeen last year, revealed in a token 
demonstration, was that the economical 
use of missiles is now possible, even 
to the extent or predetermining not 
only the velocity and direction of 
projectiles but even of individual 
fragments. 

A second very recent achievement is 
that the tracking and location of mis- 
siles at great distances, heretofore 
thought impossible, can now be done 
with amazing speed and _ precision. 
The demand for observations of long- 
range missiles in flight 
is being met by new 
optical instruments that = 
combine the principles 
of astronomical tele- 4 
scopes and antiaircraft % 
tracking. , 

Confidence in Ordnance was further 
strengthened by a panoramic display 
of the remarkable progress that Ord- 
nance has achieved in design and manu- 
facture during the past three decades— 
an encouraging augury that future de- 
velopments in ordnance matériel will 
equal and perhaps surpass the accom- 
plishments of bygone years. 

It was an inspiring sight, for ex- 





ample, to see a Locomobile staff car of 
World War I vintage, used by General 
Pershing in France and still operable, 
pass slowly before the reviewing stand. 
There were ghosts in that car—or 50 it 
seemed—ghosts of gallant fighting men 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
who rode with Pershing to and from 
the muddy battlefields of Chateau. 
Thierry, Verdun, Soissons, and other 
historic areas. 


Automotive Demonstration 


Pershing’s staff car was immediately 
followed by a Packard staff car, Model 
1942, sleek, shiny, and streamlined, that 
saw combat service in World War Il. 

A primitive White reconnaissance 
car, Model 1917, and a crude GMC 
ambulance, Model 1918, were followed 
by a jumping jeep of World War Il 
fame. May the tribe of jeeps never grow 
old! This particular jeep, towing 4 
37-mm., gun, left the road and buzzed 
off unconcernedly across the rocks and 
ruts of the adjacent terrain. 

The madcap jeep was accompanied, 
in more stately fashion, by a modem 
*4-ton command and _ reconnaissance 
car, a %4-ton weapons carrier, and 2 
1%-ton truck. These latter vehicle 
used the same component parts and 
were designed to meet general requitt 
ments for the transportation and the 
towing of light weapons. 

Aberdeen showmanship, _ having 
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whetted an appetite for spectacular 
contrasts, next proceeded to pass in 
dow review an old-fashioned creaking 

Liberty truck with solid tires, ac- 
companied by an equally decrepit 6x6 
Liberty truck with, marvelous to be- 
hold, pneumatic tires! 

The next item was a sturdy 14-ton 
4x4 cargo truck used by tactical units 
prior to World War II. This was fol- 
lowed by the reliable workhorse of the 
Army Ground Forces in World War II 
_the 244-ton 6x6 cargo truck. 

For contemplated use in the rice 
paddies of the Orient, and in swampy 
terrain generally, Ordnance developed 
a 2¥%4-ton 4x4 cargo truck. This truck 
has a high ground clearance and is 
capable of fording streams to a depth 
of sixty-five inches. 

The smallest wheeled vehicle cur- 
rently used by the Army is the 4-ton 
4x4; the largest development vehicle is 
a monster 25-ton 6x6 tractor. 

Next on the automotive menu was 
an early World War II scout car and 
a pioneering half-track scout car, both 
designed to provide greater mobility 
and heavier load-carrying capacity, The 
half-track chassis was used as a car- 
riage for many artillery items, from the 
37mm. gun up to and including the 
105-mm. howitzer. 

But the Army was not satisfied with 
the relatively slow-moving half-track as 
a scout car. The result was that Ord- 
nance turned out the familiar Armored 
Car M8 and the Armored Utility Car 
M20. Both combined speed, armor, and 
hitting power. 


Exciting Tank Display 


The exciting tank display received 
enthusiastic applause. The first item 
was a tiny 3-ton development relic of 
World War I that utilized, or tried 
to utilize, the power plant of the old 
Model T Ford car. No longer operable, 
the venerable Ford passed the review- 
ing stand, like an old man in a wheel 
chair, on a modern tank transporter. 
Next on display was a 6-ton Renault, 
Model 1917, a design adopted from the 
French and the first tank produced 
and used during World War I. 

The gradual evolution of tank design 
was illustrated by two light tanks of 
the M3 series (circa 1939). Still more 
recent was a light tank of the Ms series 
that gave a great amount of service 
in World War II until it could be re- 
placed by more modern tanks of the 
M24 series. 
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In the medium-tank class, six models 
were shown. The most recent tank in 
this series, the T23, employs an electric- 
drive unit on a chassis consisting of 
components of the M4 series. The 
present Medium Tank M26 went into 
action against the Germans in the early 
months of 1945 and is still standard 
equipment in today’s Army. 


Heavy Tanks 
Only three heavy tanks were shown. 
The first was a clumsy 
monster, the Mk. VIII, 
the largest tank manu- 
factured for use by 
General Pershing’s 
boys. A more recent 
” development, the T-32, 
incorporates a high-velocity go-mm. gun 
with effective armor. It uses the Ford 
V-12 tank engine, a new cross-drive 
transmission, and is steered by a single 
“joy stick” much like an airplane. The 
last item was the T28—a superheavy 
model that weighs approximately 100 


r 
ys 


tons. 

The self-propelled artillery and tank 
destroyer display began with a gun 
motor carriage with a 4.7-inch gun, pro- 
duced by Rock Island Arsenal in 1922. 
At the start of World War II, gun 
motor carriages, like the 75-mm. Gun 
Motor Carriage M3, were half-tracks 
and saw extensive use on many battle- 
fields. 

The 105-mm. Howitzer Motor Car 
riage M7, the famous “Priest” of 
North African fame, was soon super- 
seded by the 90-mm. Gun Motor Car- 
riage M36, popularly known as the 
“Slugger.” It provided a worthy chal- 
lenge to the notorious German 88-mm. 
gun and accounted for many German 
tank casualties. The first large gun 
motor carriage to be used in World 
War II was the 155-mm. Gun Motor 
Carriage M12, fondly 
known as “King Kong 
I.” The King’s brother, 
“King Kong II,” was 
also on exhibit. The 
Army is now con- 
sidering the adoption 
of a 240-mm. howitzer motor carriage 
which is still undergoing tests. 


Amphibians 

The earliest type of amphibious ve- 
hicle shown at Aberdeen was a tiny 
1922 model that was capable of ford- 
ing small streams. In World War II, 
quarter-ton trucks were provided with 





fording equipment that enabled them 
to take part in beachhead operations 
when discharged from landing craft. 

Next in evolutionary descent came 
the Light Cargo Carrier M2gC, affec- 
tionally known as the “Weasel.” This 
carrier was developed originally by the 
National Defense Research Committee 
for operation in snow. Later it was 
adapted for water use by the addition 
of pontons and proved exceptionally 
versatile in amphibious operations. A 
seagoing truck, the DUKW, was first 
used in the Sicilian operation and con- 
tinued to be used throughout World 
War II. Tanks are now provided with 
fording equipment, and even jeeps can 
be modified to go swimming. 

In the afternoon, after a hearty lunch 
and visits to the Foreign Matériel Mu- 
seum and other exhibits, A.O.A. mem- 
bers witnessed a small-arms test. Sub- 
machine guns, brutally subjected to 
rain, dust, and mud tests, came through 
with flying colors. Three machine guns 
were then fired for cyclic rate compari- 
son. The rate of fire of these weapons 
was determined by the use of an elec- 
tric timing device. Body armor ma- 
terials were tested to determine resist- 
ance against caliber .45 bullets. The 
latest armor vest, the M12, incorporates 
aluminum and nylon—a combination 
that has high resistance qualities. 

A demonstration of winterization 
tests underlined one of the most dif- 
ficult of current Ordnance problems. 

A bombing demonstration utilized 
the latest VT fuze, a rocket-assisted 
bomb, and the latest light-case bomb. 


Cembat Exercise 


The concluding demonstration was 
a combat exercise designed to show the 
firepower and tactical use of the weap- 
ons supplied the doughboy in an In- 
fantry battalion by American industry 
and Ordnance engineers. Rifles, auto- 
matic rifles, machine guns, mortars, 
chemical mortars, bazookas, rocket 
launchers, recoilless rifles, howitzers, 
tanks, and flame throwers—all were 
employed by an assault detachment in 


action against hypothetical enemy 
positions. 
By general agreement, the 1947 


demonstration was the best ever put on 
for A.O.A. members at Aberdeen. 
Spectators not only saw the best of mod- 
ern weapons and equipment but were 
better able to appreciate present-day 
achievements by comparison and con- 
trast with earlier types of ordnance. 
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Month by Month: a Review of the National Defense Situatig 


Industrial Preparedness.—Top national- 
defense officials, admitting some break- 
downs in the Nation’s industrial mobi- 
lization plan during World War II, as- 
sured the Senate War Investigating 
Committee that lessons learned in the 
last conflict already are being put to 
use in preparing for any future war. 

Defense Secretary James Forrestal 
reached these general conclusions: 

1. There should be recognition of the 
fact that, in an all-out war, planning 
must deal not only with military pro- 
duction and the training of armed 
forces but with the entire economy. 

2. Planning must be done by grand 
divisions—man power, transportation, 
raw materials, food, fuel, etc.—and an 
organization must be set up competent 
to make proper allocations between the 
military and civilian components. 

3. A peacetime organization—the 
Munitions Board—must plan, with in- 
dustry, for the particular requirements 
of the military. 

4. The individuals staffing a wartime 
War Production Board must be men 
from the armed forces and men from 
the various industries themselves. 

5. Actual procurement contracts 
should be left with the armed services. 

6. The Munitions Board should have 
a specific plan of wartime organization 
in being, with alternative divisional 
heads screened and, if possible, a man 
already selected for the top job. 

7. There should be a man selected 
in advance to fill the position equiva- 
lent to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion. 

8. Steps should be taken to ensure 
the closest liaison between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Munitions 
Board, on one hand, and the equivalent 
of the Director of War Mobilization 
on the other. 

g. The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion must be a man strong enough to 
resist popular pressures and well-or- 
ganized publicity drives to secure spe- 
cial consideration for some plausible 
project. 

10. Finally, and most important of 
all, the war planners should have peo- 
ple selected for all the key positions in 
any organization chart that is drawn 
up, all of whom should be currently 
familiar with the planning of the war 
setup. 
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Improved Atomic Weapons.—The 
United States is still producing and im- 
proving atomic weapons, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission told 
Congress in its second semiannual re- 
port. 

It added that the Commission was 
“stimulating advances on a broad front 
in fundamental nuclear physics, chem- 
istry, and metallurgy,” and that nu- 
clear reactors of unique characteristics 
were now being designed. 

The report warned, however, that 
relying on present knowledge of nu- 
clear physics would be “disastrous,” 
and that research and development on 
a “vast scale” were essential if the 
present lead was to be maintained. 

In saying that the United States was 
still producing and testing atomic 
weapons, the report added that the 
Commission intended to “increase the 
present preéminence of the United 
States in atomic weapons” until Con- 
gress decided that such efforts could be 
relaxed without endangering national 
security. 

It also disclosed that proving grounds 
for routine experiments and tests of 
atomic weapons were being established 
by the Commission. 

The Commission’s report declared 
that increased participation in the 
atomic-energy program was required 
from qualified private individuals and 
industrial enterprises—even at the cost 
of temporarily abandoning their pres- 
ent activities—if the Nation’s preémi- 
nence is to be maintained. 

The Commission’s principal atten- 
tion is given to the production of fis- 
sionable materials and atomic weapons. 
Known supplies of basic raw materials 
are being surveyed and new sources 
sought. 

To maintain secrecy on work of mili- 
tary importance, security measures 
have been tightened. At the same time, 
the release of nonsecret information has 
been speeded. During the last year 
1,200 scientific papers were declassi- 
fied, and technical articles are being 
cleared for public release at the rate of 
100 a month. 

The body of nuclear knowledge ac- 
quired since the establishment of the 
Manhattan District, the wartime atomic 
agency, is being assembled in a 1o0- 
volume national nuclear-energy series, 


about half of which will remain clasy. 
fied as restricted data for use only 
authorized persons. The rest of the ma. 
terial will be made generally available 

Isotopes are being produced aj 
shipped to hospitals and research jp 
stitutions in ever-increasing quantities 
Shipments exceed one hundred ’ 
month. Requests have been received 
from a large number of foreign coyp, 
tries, but none of these have been filled 

More than ninety different kinds of 
radioisotopes, representing more tha, 
sixty elements, are now being pro 
duced. Costs are far below those of 
prewar production by means of cydo 
trons. For example, it is estimated thy 
one millicurie of carbon-14, now being 
sold for $50, would cost about $1,000, 
000 to produce in a cyclotron. 
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Our New Navy.—The Navy is « 
periencing a technological revolution 
which will alter profoundly all pas 
concepts of sea power. 

Three new heavy cruisers have been 
launched in the past year, and their 
8-inch rapid-fire turrets are revolution. 
ary in their automatism. Two light 
cruisers with 12-inch guns for us 
against either air or sea targets—also 
a revolutionary concept for guns of this 
size—are nearly ready. 

Designs are being studied for two 
new high-speed submarines which wil 
take advantage of design and engineer. 
ing lessons learned from the Germans. 
Two submarines are being converted 
into experimental troop carriers, one 
into a cargo submarine, and the other 
into an Arctic “picket” boat. 

Nine big Fletcher-type destroyers art 
being converted into destroyer-escort 
for use against modern high-speed sub 
marines. 

Jet planes are becoming part of the 
carrier squadrons, and the Navy's long 
range Lockheed Neptune, which holds 
the world’s distance record and «a 
carry the atomic bomb, is capable ¢ 
thirty-six hours of continuous nonstop 
air patrol. 

New ships and new functions al 
for new skills. The gunpointer and gu 
trainer, long important to the old Navy, 
are passing. Modern gunfire must be 
so rapid that automatic operation 5 
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required; the guns will be aimed by 
radar and the gunlaying done instantly 
b electromechanical computations, 
The lessons of Bikini already are be- 
ing felt throughout the service; poten- 
tial qualifications for skills not here- 
fore known to the fleet already have 
been compiled by the Bureau of Per- 
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American Air Power.—The best de- 
fense against air attack, according to 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, Air Force chief, is a 
quick and paralyzing retaliatory blow. 

He told President Truman’s Air Pol- 
icy Commission that the following 6- 
point program would give the United 
States the power for such a blow: 

1. A Regular Air Force of 70 com- 
bat groups and 22 separate squadrons 
equipped with 6,869 first-line planes, 
backed by a reserve of 8,100 modern 
aircraft. This will require 400,000 of- 
fcers and enlisted men and 150,000 


sonnel. 


civilians. 

2, An Air National Guard of 3,212 
modern first-line planes, organized 
into 27 groups, plus an Air Reserve of 
2,360 combat-type second-line planes. 

3. A well-organized air defense sys- 
tem, employing a radar network placed 
as far from our shores as possible and 
operating at all times. 

4. A sound, healthy, and “expansi- 
ble” aircraft-manufacturing industry 
and air-transport industry. The former 
should build a minimum of 3,200 mili- 
tary planes of 46,414,000 pounds’ air- 
frame weight annually to keep the Air 
Force modern and the industry healthy. 

5. An adequate research and devel- 
opment program to keep America ahead 
of other powers. 
6. A better 
program. 

The present 3.3 billion dollar Air 
Force appropriation will provide only 
for 55 combat groups, plus a skeleton- 
wed organization for the other 15 
groups deemed the necessary minimum. 
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Opportunity for Commissions.—New 
and attractive opportunities for appoint- 
ment in the Military Intelligence Sec- 
tion of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, up 
to the grade of colonel, have been 
opened up by the recent publication 
of War Department Circular 208, 1947. 
The opportunities for Counter In- 
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telligence Corps specialization ot the 
Military Intelligence Reserve are equally 
available to individuals with or with- 
out previous military experience who 
possess technical knowledge or skills 
closely adaptable to the type of duties 
performed by agents of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps. 

The grades offered are commensurate 
with the training and experience of- 
fered by the applicant. 

Headquarters of the Counter In- 
telligence Corps are located at Camp 
Holabird, Baltimore 19, Md, 


. 


Army Commands Renamed.—The 
Army recently announced changes in 
names, but not in functions, of four 
of its overseas commands. 

The Panama Canal and Antilles De- 
partments will be consolidated at 
Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, and 
called “United States Army, Carib- 
bean,” with jurisdiction in the Canal, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
leased Army bases in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 

The Alaskan Department is 
named “Headquarters, United States 
Army, Alaska,” in charge of all Army 
troops and installations in Alaska, in- 
cluding the Aleutians. 

The Hawaiian Department as such 
disappears, and “Army Ground Forces, 
Pacific,” becomes “United States Army, 
Pacific.” Jurisdiction as before will in- 
clude Army troops in the Central and 
South Pacific. 

“Headquarters, Ground and Service, 
Europe,” hereafter will be “Headquar- 
ters, United States Army, Europe.” 

The changes are to standardize the 
naming of ground elements outside the 
United States. The new names do not 
change existing unified commands. 
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The Marshall Plan.—Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall said last summer 
that the United States would consider 
assistance to those nations of Europe 
which would codperate individually 
and collectively in a program to restore 
European economy. 

The United States, once these nations 
had determined what reconstruction 
measures they could accomplish by 
themselves, would then determine what 
assistance it might extend to complete 
the task of European recovery. 





re- 


The three. major points in the Mar- 
shall Plan are as follows: 

The dislocations of European life in 
these years immediately following the 
war are far more serious and deep- 
seated than was at first assumed. 

To remedy the situation requires the 
breaking of a vicious circle caused by 
a shortage of goods for exchange 
coupled with monetary deterioration 
and the restoring of the confidence of 
the European people in the economic 
future of their own countries and of 
Europe as a whole. 

Unless Europe regains 
health and, through this, political sta- 
bility, there can be no assured peace for 
the world. 

United States policy, according to 
Secretary Marshall, should be aimed 
at the revival of a working economy in 
the world so as to permit the emer- 
gence of political and social conditions 
in which free institutions can exist. 

But American aid in this direction in 
the future should not be piecemeal. It 
should provide a lasting cure and 
should not merely alleviate crises. 
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Hemispheric Assistance.—George S. 
Messersmith, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, recently called for a 
speed-up in our program of economic 
assistance to Latin-American countries. 

Mr. Messersmith received the Ameri- 
cas Award, given annually to “one who 
has contributed most greatly to friend- 
ship and understanding among the 
Americas.” 

He pointed out that “we as a gov- 
ernment have indicated that it is a 
definite policy of ours to aid in pro- 
grams of sound industrial and agricul- 
tural development in the other Ameri- 
can republics. We shall have to move 
forward more rapidly in this program.” 

Economic unrest in many American 
countries, regardless of the competency 
of the governments, Mr. Messersmith 
said, is becoming a greater problem, 
the answer to which lies in evolving 
common solutions. 

“The indigenous Communist move- 
ments,” he added, “have already as- 
sumed serious proportions in more than 
one country. These are not really Com- 
munist movements, but they are move- 
ments of revolt against the failure of 
traditional parties to give adequate 
thought and action to basic economic 
problems.” 


economic 
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The Cutting Edge 


Gp ENERAL EISENHOWER hailed the recent meeting of Army Ordnance 
Association directors at West Point as typifying “the acute need in this 
country for close and continuing codperation between our organized military 


services and the vast American industry that supports them.” 


@ As the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Forces, General Eisen- 
hower conceived and carried through to success the largest, most complex, and 
most difficult military, naval, and aérial campaign in history. He therefore 


speaks with authority universally recognized. 


@ American industry will do well to take to heart the General’s dictum that 
“the security of this country depends directly and inescapably upon effectiveness 
of coordination between the industrial fabric of the country and the fighting 
forces which, even in war, are merely the cutting edges of a great machine for 


which the power is supplied by the productiveness of the entire population.” 


@ The General says this with the becoming modesty of a gallant soldier whom 


history will place among the great captains of all time. 


@ The machine of which the General speaks has many parts—all of them 
essential to its smooth operation. As he points out, “To assure the integration 
of these vast organisms in time of great emergency, foresight and common 
planning during years of peace are mandatory. Every individual in our produc- 
tive processes, particularly the leaders of our great industrial organizations, must 
feel as direct a responsibility for the present and future security of the country 


as does any soldier in uniform.” 


@ Emphasizing the complete interdependence of the fighting forces and in- 
dustry, he admonishes his comrades-at-arms: “In turn, the soldier, recognizing 
the direct dependence of ali forms of military effort upon adequate weapons 
and supply, must make it his own duty to codperate with and to assist the in- 


dustrialist in preparing for grave emergencies.” 


@ The Army Ordnance Association for nearly thirty years has endeavored 
to stimulate the codrdination and codperation of which General Eisenhower is 
a forceful proponent. The formal pilgrimage of its officers and directors to the 
military shrine at West Point is a token of even greater effort on the part of the 


membership—in preparing for grave emergencies. 


President, Army Ordnance Association. 





\ 
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: Association Attairs 


4.0.4. AT WEST POINT: Association Officials 
~ Diseuss Important Plans 

One of the most important meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Army Ordnance Association was held at the u, 
Hotel Thayer, West Point, N. Y., on October 31, 1947. It was 
called for the special purpose of considering proposals that 
had been made during recent months to change the name of 
the Army Ordnance Association to “American Ordnance As- 
sociation.” 

Preceding the meeting, a dinner was given by President 
lames L. Walsh in honor of Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Superintendent of the U. S. Military Academy, at whose in- 
yitation the meeting was held at West Point. 

General Taylor delivered an after-dinner address which 
was a masterpiece of description. He spoke of the traditions, 
objectives, and curriculum of the U. S. Military Academy. 
We hope to be able to publish his address in an early issue 
of this magazine. Through his courtesy and the assistance of 
Col. John W. Coffey, Professor of Ordnance, and Lieut. Col. 
A. W. Giner, General Taylor’s military secretary, the dinner 
meeting and the following day which was devoted to inspec- 
tion of the Academy will long be remembered by all directors 
and members of Council who were present. 

At the meeting, resolutions concerning the following subjects 
were presented and adopted: 

1. Resolution memorializing the late Brig. Gen. 
McRoberts, a director of the Association. 

2. Change of name of Army Ordnance Association to Ameri- 
can Ordnance Association. 

3. Visit of Leo A. Codd, executive vice-president of the 
Association, to American Zone of Occupation in Europe. 

4. Establishment of December 7th of each year as Indus- 
trial Preparedness Day. 

5. Resolution urging individual companies to prepare plant 
industrial mobilization plans. 

Leader in the presentation of the resolutions was Col. H. A. 
Gidney, vice-president of the Association, who has worked so 
arduously during the past two years as chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Committee on Aims and Organization. 

On November Ist, the following day, the A.O.A. officials 
were taken on a tour of the Academy. They had the dis- 
tinction of dining with the cadets and of viewing a dress 
parade. They were also privileged to attend the Army- 
Washington and Lee football game in Michie Stadium. 

‘The following officers, directors, members of Council, and 
special guests were in attendance: 

Colonel Walsh, president; Colonel Gidney and Harvey C. 
Knowles, vice-presidents; William W. Coleman, C. Jared 
Ingersoll, Frederick H. Payne, John Slezak, and Charles D. 
Wiman, directors; Henry P. Erwin, treasurer and director; 
Colonel Codd, executive vice-president; Burton O. Lewis, 
staff consultant. 

Members of Council: Charles D. Ammon, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Frank B. Bell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James H. Burns, Washington, 
D. C.; Ward M. Canaday, Toledo, Ohio; Edward B. Gallaher, 
Norwalk, Conn.; Ralph F. Gow, Worcester, Mass.; Edward T. 
Gusheé, Detroit, Mich.; Stanley C. Hope, Springfield, Mass.; 
James D. Maitland, Denver, Colo.; Hugh C. Minton, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Emil F. Norelius, Springfield, Ill.; and Frank J. 
Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Member of Advisory Board: Stewart E. Reimel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Special guests: Hanson W. Baldwin, New York, N. Y.; 
Colonel Coffey, West Point, N. Y.; C. Stewart Comeaux, 
New York, N. Y.; C. E. Davies, New York, N. Y.; W. F. 
Feustel, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. W. Gilmer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Edward Gluck, New York, N. Y.; Courtney Johnson, South 
Bend, Ind.; Edwin Pugsley, New Haven, Conn.; and Harry M. 


Tillinghast, New York, N. Y 


K. T. KELLER HONORED: Presentation of 
Medal Climaxes Cincinnati Post Meeting 


The Ordnance fraternity of Cincinnati turned out in record- 
breaking numbers for the annual meeting of the Cincinnati 
Post, Army Ordnance Association, which was held at the 
Queen City Club, October 22, 1947. The guest of honor and 
principal speaker was K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, and a director of the A.O.A. 

He was presented with the Post’s highest award, the Harri- 
son Gold Medal for Distinguished Ordnance Service. The 
medal was founded in memory of the late Charles L. Harri- 
son, first chief of the Cincinnati Ordnance District in World 
War I and for many years a leader in ordnance prepared- 
ness. Mr. Keller’s address and the citation which accompanied 
the award are published on page 224 of this issue. 

Presiding at the dinner was L. W. Scott Alter, president 
of the Cincinnati Post. The medal was presented to Mr. 
Keller by Harvey C. Knowles, chairman of the Post’s Com- 
mittee on Awards and vice-president of the Army Ordnance 
Association. The citation was read by Frederick V. Geier, 
also a member of the Post’s Committee on Awards. 

Among the special guests were Col. H. A. Gidney of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice-president, A.O.A.; William H. Mitchell, chief, 
Cincinnati Ordnance District; Brig. Gen. Burton O. Lewis, 
staff consultant, A.O.A.; Capt. Wells Thomson, U. S. Navy, 
inspector of naval matériel, Cincinnati; Lieut. Col. Charles H. 
Wood, deputy chief, Cincinnati Ordnance District; and Leo A. 
Codd, executive vice-president, A.O.A. 

The dinner-meeting concluded a day of Ordnance activities 
including visits to the American Tool Works, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, and Procter & Gamble Company. 


MILW AUKEE: Loeal Post Hears General 
Eddy and Colonel Coleman 

Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, Director of Public Information, 
Department of the Army, was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Post, A.O.A., 
held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, October 15, 1947. Gen- 
eral Eddy described the Army's program for the immediate 
future and delivered a most informative address on the subject. 

Sharing honors with General Eddy was Col. William W. 
Coleman, founder of the Milwaukee Post and past president 
of the A.O.A., who made a brief address. Colonel Coleman 
had recently returned from a visit to England, and this meet- 
ing was also in the nature of a home-coming celebration for him. 

“We must be fully prepared for any eventuality for a long 
time to come,” Colonel Coleman said. “If a third World War 
should come upon us, there will be no time factor and no allies to 
hold the line while we prepare. We must be ready in every 
particular.” 
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The toastmaster at the meeting was Col. Fred D. Hansen. 
He was assisted in the conduct of the meeting by the following 
committee: N. R. Knox, F. R. Bacon, P. H. Batten, L. R. 
Clausen, Colonel Coleman, J. E. DeLong, H. S. Falk, G. H. 
Fobian, Walter Geist, H. S. Johnson, Jr., H. V. Kohler, J. C. 
Merwin, R. A. Uihlein, P. J. E. Wood, and Jacobus Kruyne. 


AT HOME ON THE RANGE: Mel Johnson 
Plays Host to Yankee Post 


Mel Johnson's firing range was the scene of the fall meeting 
of the Yankee Post, A.O.A., on November 1, 1947. Mel is the 
well-known designer of automatic firearms, and he conducts his 
tests at his Diamond Hill Reservation, Cumberland, R. I. 

There a goodly representation of the Ordnance fraternity 
assembled to inspect and fire U. S., Russian, German, and 
Japanese small arms. Some members brought their own 
favorite shotgun or rifle. Firing started at 10 a.m. 

At noon a buffet luncheon was served after which there was 
a demonstration of the firepower of the various weapons, 
following which there was an informal discussion and ques- 
tion-and-answer period. Individual firing was resumed until 
4 p.M. at which time a social hour brought the program to 
a close. 

This was a novel and thoroughly enjoyable meeting of the 
Yankee Post. To Mel Johnson and his genial coworkers all 
members are indebted for a delightful and instructive day on 
the range and for an ideal opportunity to discuss automatic 
firearms. 


TEXAS POST: Members Install New Officers, 
Hear General Eaker 


The annual meeting of the Texas Post, Army Ordnance 
Association, was held at the Houston Club, Houston, Tex., 
on October 29, 1947, and featured an address by Lieut. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, former Deputy Commander of the Army Air 
Force. A friendship hour was held from 6 to 7 p.M., and served 
as a reunion for all members in and around Houston. Dinner 
was served at 7 P.M. 

Immediately after the dinner, R. H. Startzell, Post presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order and welcomed guests and 
visitors after which the nominating committee reported results 
of elections and the following new officers and directors were 
installed : 

President, F. M. Wittlinger, Texas Electric Steel Casting 
Company; vice-president, Herman Brien, Texas Foundries, 
Inc.; directors to serve during 1948-1949, E. D. Konken, 
Napko Paint & Varnish Works; W. O. Hedrick, McEvoy 
Company; Dr. L. B. Ryon, Rice Institute; Mr. Startzell, 
Sheffield Steel Corporation. 

After the installation of officers, the secretary-treasurer 
gave his annual report. 

The meeting was then turned over to the new president, 
Mr. Wittlinger, who made a brief acceptance speech. A motion 
was then placed before the members for the election of a new 
secretary-treasurer. Leo S. Bassett, Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, was nominated and reélected to serve for the 1948 term. 

The next item on the program was a report by Ross Stewart, 
director, on his visit to the annual meeting of the Army Ord- 
nance Association in New York City and Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 

At this time the meeting was turned over to D. J. Martin, 
director, who introduced his friend and guest of the evening, 
Col. Harry Rising, commanding officer of Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y. Colonel Rising made an interesting in- 
formal speech. 

General Eaker then spoke on the topic, “Unification of Labor 
and Industry.” 

A motion was made by W. England of the Membership 
Committee to write national headquarters complimenting the 
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Association on its A.O.A. Business Letter written by F B 
Gallaher. This motion was unanimously approved —L. 5 
Bassett, Secretary. 


150 NEW MEMBERS: Philadelphia Post 
Has Fine Reeord 


The Philadelphia Post was well represented at the Twenty. 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Association at the Waldors. 
Astoria, New York City, on October Ist. The Philadelphig 
delegation was headed by William J. Meinel, president of 
the Post; C. Jared Ingersoll, national director; and Brig 
Gen. David N. Hauseman. ; 

Over 500 Philadelphia Post members attended the second 
session of the annual meeting at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
on the following day. Albert W. Gilmer and Robert T. Gebler 
were in charge of details. They arranged for a special train 
of ten cars over the Pennsylvania Railroad which, by the way, 
ran ahead of schedule in both directions. : 

The Post was host to associate members from several col- 
leges including Delaware, Drexel, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Temple, and Ursinus. The students occupied one 
car of the train and were addressed briefly by Mr. Meinel ang 
General Hauseman on the way to Aberdeen. 

The Post added about 150 new members to its roster during 
September and October. We wish to give them a hearty wel. 
come and trust that they will join with the Post in its future 
activities—W. F, Feuster, Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


Maj. George Bell Frankforter, long-time member of the 
Army Ordnance Association, died September 8, 1947, at the 
age of 88. At the time of his death he was dean emeritus of 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota. 

In 1918, while on the faculty of the university, he secured 
a leave of absence and was commissioned in the United States 
Army. His assignment was that of chief of the Chemical 
Bureau, Army Ordnance Department. 

Later he was supervisor of the control laboratory at Phila- 
dephia, then examiner for the Ordnance Claims Board and 
technical adviser for the War Claims Board. 

As long as his health permitted, he was active in the support 
of the Army Ordnance Association and was a staunch men- 
ber of its Northwest Post. 


NOTICE also has been received of the deaths of the fol- 
lowing members of the Association: M. T. Archer, Torrance, 
Calif.: D. Bartlett, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich.; J. C. Beck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. F. Breen, Donelson, Tenn.; Adolphus 
Busch, III, St. Louis, Mo.; Nick Ciabatoni, Woodbine, N. J.; 
A. C. Cummins, Youngstown, Ohio; H. F. Davis, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; R. W. Donovan, Detroit, Mich.; J. E. Dulaney, 
Richmond, Va.; O. P. Hicks, New York, N. Y.; A. S. Harris 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. D. Hodson, Chicago, IIl.; W. F. Kaynor, 
Waterbury, Conn.; C. A. Kirk, Johnson City, N. Y.; 1 ¢ 
Landes, Yerkes, Pa.; C. W. Machon, North Providence, R. I; 
P. F. Macy, Dover, N. J.; E. J. Martin, Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
R. E. Maxwell, Kendall, Fla.; E. W. McKay, Atlanta, Ga; 
R. P. McNulty, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. E. Meyer, Detroit, Mich.; 
Arthur Nickols, Wolfeboro, N. H.; W. H. Phillips, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; DeS. D. Purrington, Atherton, Calif.; Charles Raisig, 
Coraopolis, Pa.; H. L. Randall, Riverside, N. J.; D. T. 
Sanders, Chicago, Ill.; Peter Specht, Osseo, Minn.; R. L. 
Starr, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; H. B. Steinbach, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. P. Stumpf, Hillsdale, Mich.; H. J 
Suber, West Orange, N. J.; J. J. Tallinger, Waukesha, Wis: 
F. W. Vorck, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To their relatives a 
friends, ORDNANCE, on behalf of the Association membership, 
extends condolences. 
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Honor Roll of Industrial Preparedness 


Here are inscribed the names of the Company Members of the 
Army Ordnance Association, some of the principal industrial 
organizations of the United States which are leaders in effecting 
scientific and industrial preparedness for our security and peace. 


ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
ACME STEEL COMPANY CHICAGO 
ADVANCE STAMPING COMPANY DETROIT 

AZUSA 


AEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 

AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION 

ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 


YOUNGSTOWN 
NEW YORK 
TRENTON 
BRACKENRIDGE 


COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
ALTON BOX BOARD COMPANY ALTON 
ALTORFER BROTHERS COMPANY PEORIA 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA . PITTSBURGH 
AMERICAN BANTAM CAR COMPANY . BUTLER 
AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION SPRINGFIELD 
AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY NEW YORK 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN HYDRAULICS, INC. SHEBOYGAN 
AMERICAN INSTRUMENT COMPANY . SILVER SPRING 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY NEW YORK 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. NEW YORK 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY DETROIT 
AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 

SANITARY CORPORATION . PITTSBURGH 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION . WILMINGTON 
AMP CORPORATION ST. LOUIS 
ANCHOR PACKING COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. . ° ST. LOUIS 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA LITITZ 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LANCASTER 
ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION BRISTOL 
ATLANTIC SHEET METAL CORPORATION . ATLANTA 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY WILMINGTON 
AUSTIN POWDER COMPANY CLEVELAND 
AUTOCAR COMPANY ARDMORE 
AUTO SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY ST. JOSEPH 


NEW HAVEN 
. WATERTOWN 


8. G. MACHINE COMPANY 
BAGLEY & SEWALL COMPANY 


BAKER & COMPANY . ° ‘ ‘ . ° . NEWARK 
BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. LOS ANGELES 
BALDWIN COMPANY ‘ CINCINNATI 
BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS . EDDYSTONE 
BARDONS & QLIVER, INC. CLEVELAND 
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BARNES COMPANY, W. F. & JOHN ROCKFORD 
BASTIAN-BLESSING COMPANY CHICAGO 
BAUER BROTHERS COMPANY SPRINGFIELD 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY CHICAGO 


BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA PHILADELPHIA 


BELLE CITY MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY RACINE 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 

AIR BRAKE COMPANY ELYRIA 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION BETHLEHEM 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE 

COMPANY BIRDSBORO 
BLACK & DECKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY TOWSON 
BLANCHARD MACHINE COMPANY CAMBRIDGE 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY BLAWNOX 
BOSSERT COMPANY UTICA 


BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING 


COMPANY BOUND BROOK 
BOWSER, INC FORT WAYNE 
BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC, . NEWARK 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY BRIDGEPORT 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION MILWAUKEE 
BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY COLUMBUS 
BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY SOUTH MILWAUKEE 
BUHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY DETROIT 
BULOVA WATCH COMPANY NEW YORK 
BURKE COMPANY, O. W. DETROIT 
BURKEY UNDERWEAR COMPANY HAMBURG 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H.W. PHILADELPHIA 
CAREY-MCFALL COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORPORATION NEW YORK 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 
CARTER CARBURETOR CORPORATION ST. LOUIS 
CASE COMPANY, J. I. RACINE 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY PEORIA 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA NEW YORK 
CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY NEW YORK 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA DETROIT 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER COMPANY . WATERBURY 
CHICAGO EXTRUDED METALS COMPANY .” CICERO 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION DETROIT 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE COMPANY CINCINNATI 
CITIES SERVICE DEFENSE CORPORATION . SHREVEPORT 
CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY COLUMBUS 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION . LOS ANGELES 
CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION . CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND CONTAINER COMPANY . CLEVELAND 


(Continued on next page) 
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Here are inscribed the names of the Company Members of the 
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INDUSTRIAL " Army Ordnance Association, some of the principal industria] 
PREPAREDNESS organizations of the U nited States which are leaders in effecting 
scientific and industrial preparedness for our security and peace. 
CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE COMPANY . CLEVELAND FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. PITTSBURGH 
COBUSCO STEEL PRODUCTS DENVER FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY . DETROIT 
COCA-COLA COMPANY POE ote . ATLANTA FERRO MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY CLEVELAND 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION . ATLANTA FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY. . . BRIDGEVILLE 
COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY. HARTFORD FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS COMPANY COLUMBUS FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY CLINTONVILLE 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY NEW YORK FRICK-GALLAGHER MANUFACTURING 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA CHICAGO COMPANY ; WELLSTON 
COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY WARREN FULLER BRUSH COMPANY HARTFORD 
CORBITT COMPANY HENDERSON 
CRANE COMPANY — CHICAGO GAIR COMPANY, ROBERT NEW YORK 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY BALTIMORE GATES RUBBER COMPANY DENVER 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS LINCOLN GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION NEW YORK 
CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. MILWAUKEE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY SCHENECTADY 
GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY YOUNGSTOWN 
DALTON FOUNDRIES, INC. . . . . WARSAW GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS CORPORATION EDDYSTONE 
DARLING VALVE & MANUFACTURING GENERAL TEXTILE MILLS, INC. NEW YORK 
COMPANY ae WILLIAMSPORT GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. NEW YORK 
DAVIS COMPANY, H.B. . .. BALTIMORE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY AKRON 
DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION . BALTIMORE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY WOOSTER 
DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY . DAYTON GIDDINGS & LEWIS MACHINE TOOL 
DEERE & COMPANY > yom? MOLINE COMPANY . ...... FOND DU LAC 
DEFIANCE AUTOMATIC SCREW COMPANY DEFIANCE GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING 
DELCO-REMY DIVISION, GMC ANDERSON COMPANY . * = SPRINGFIELD 
DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY MILWAUKEE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY BOSTON 
DETROIT AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CORP. DETROIT GLIDDEN COMPANY c - «x 4 CLEVELAND 
DEXTER COMPANY FAIRFIELD GLOBE MACHINE & STAMPING COMPANY CLEVELAND 
DISSTON & SONS, INC., HENRY PHILADELPHIA GLOBE-UNION, INC. MILWAUKEE 
DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION NEW YORK GOODRICH COMPANY, B. F. AKRON 
DRAVO CORPORATION a PITTSBURGH GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY GRANITE CITY 
DUNCAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ECORSE 
COMPANY 2 a LAFAYETTE GREDE FOUNDRIES, INC. . . . MILWAUKEE 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, E. I. WILMINGTON GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION . GREENFIELD 
DURASTEEL COMPANY HANNIBAL GULF OIL CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 
DURIRON COMPANY DAYTON 
KALAMAZOO HANNIFIN CORPORATION . CHICAGO 


DUTTON COMPANY, C. H. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION . BALTIMORE HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS 
EASTERN TOOL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY ke & mh 4 WORCESTER 
COMPANY es BLOOMFIELD HARRINGTON-WILSON-BROWN COMPANY . NEW YORK 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ; ROCHESTER HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION . HARRISBURG 
EASY WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION SYRACUSE HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY CLEVELAND 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY CLEVELAND HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY CLEVELAND 
EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY PITTSBURGH HARVEY MACHINE COMPANY LOS ANGELES 
EDISON, INC., THOMAS A. WEST ORANGE HEIL COMPANY - & x MILWAUKEE 
ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY TOLEDO HEINEMANN ELECTRIC COMPANY . TRENTON 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY PHILADELPHIA HEINTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY ELGIN HENDEY MACHINE COMPANY TORRINGTON 
EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING HENDRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY CARBONDALE 
COMPANY : ST. LOUIS HENRY & WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
EVANS’ SONS, INC., JOHN PHILADELPHIA COMPANY CLEVELAND 
EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY COLUMBUS HEPPENSTALL COMPANY PITTSBURGH 
EX-CELL-O CORPORATION DETROIT HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION CANTON 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY . WILMINGTON 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY BELOIT HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION NEW YORK 
FALK CORPORATION MILWAUKEE HIGH SPEED HAMMER COMPANY ROCHESTER 
FARBER, INC., S. W. . BROOKLYN HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY TROY 
FARQUHAR COMPANY, A. B. YORK HOE & COMPANY, R. NEW YORK 
ORDNANCE 
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Here are inscribed the names of the Company Members of the 
Ordnance Association, some of the principal industrial 


HONOR ROLL OF 


Army ; . ‘ ae @ INDUSTRIAL 
izations of the United States which are leaders in effecting 
organs : PREPAREDNESS 
scientific and industrial preparedness for our security and peace. 
HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION, R. M. CAMDEN MILCO UNDERGARMENT COMPANY BLOOMSBURG 
HOOVER COMPANY . . NORTH CANTON MILWAUKEE SADDLERY COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
HOUGHTON & COMPANY, E. F. PHILADELPHIA MINES EQUIPMENT COMPANY ST. LOUIS 
HUGHES TOOL COMPANY . HOUSTON MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GMC HARRISON COMPANY ;.“. 4 MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY . CHICAGO COMPANY son MINNEAPOLIS 
INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION NEW YORK MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL CORPORATION ST. LOUIS 
INTER-COASTAL PAINT CORPORATION BALTIMORE MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY MONROE 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ORANGE 
CORPORATION . . « «+ NEW YORK MOORE ENAMELING & MANUFACTURING 
INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MANUFACTURING COMPANY , « WEST LAFAYETTE 
COMPANY . . . ..... YORK MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ; HAMILTON 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY CHICAGO MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION . SALEM 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY NEW YORK MUNSINGWEAR, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 
JACOBS COMPANY, F. L. . DETROIT NARROW FABRIC COMPANY . . READING 
JOA, INC, CURTG. . . . SHEBOYGAN NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY SOUTH NORWALK 
JOHNS-MANVILLE SALES CORPORATION NEW YORK NATIONAL ACME COMPANY CLEVELAND 
JOHNSON AUTOMATICS, INC. BOSTON NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD AGENTS ; we mx 8 NEW YORK 
JONES & LAUGHLIN MACHINE COMPANY PITTSBURGH NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 
COMPANY s+. &. se MILWAUKEE 
KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION WEST ALLIS NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY . NEWARK 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY CUMBERLAND NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY DETROIT COMPANY ses x % CLEVELAND 
KENWORTH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION SEATTLE NATIONAL SCREW & MANUFACTURING 
KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY HOBOKEN COMPANY - & « CLEVELAND 
KING-SEELEY CORPORATION ANN ARBOR NATIONAL SLUG REJECTORS, INC. ST. LOUIS 
KINGSBURY MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION KEENE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY PITTSBURGH 
KNAPP-MONARCH COMPANY ST. LOUIS NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY NEW BRITAIN 
KOEHRING COMPANY . MILWAUKEE NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION, GMC BRISTOL 
KOHLER COMPANY KOHLER NEW ENGLAND BOX COMPANY GREENFIELD 
KOPPERS COMPANY PITTSBURGH NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY NEW YORK 
NORDBERG MANUFACTURING COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
LAKE CITY MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY CLEVELAND NORRIS STAMPING & MANUFACTURING 
LANDIS TOOL COMPANY . WAYNESBORO COMPANY LOS ANGELES 
LANSDOWNE STEEL & IRON COMPANY MORTON NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER 
LAPOINTE MACHINE TOOL COMPANY HUDSON 
LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY . LEBANON OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. . . . NEW YORK 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION CONSHOHOCKEN OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
LEEDS & NORTHROP COMPANY . PHILADELPHIA OHIO FALLS DYE & FINISHING WORKS . LOUISVILLE 
LEHIGH FOUNDRIES, INC. EASTON OILGEAR COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 
LIEBERKNECHT, INC., KARL . READING OILJAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY MONTCLAIR 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY CLEVELAND OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. EAST ALTON 
LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY ST. LOUIS OLIVER CORPORATION CLEVELAND 
LINK-BELT COMPANY CHICAGO OMAHA STEEL WORKS OMAHA 
LUKENS STEEL COMPANY COATESVILLE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY NEW YORK 
LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY COMPANY LYNCHBURG 
PARISH PRESSED STEEL COMPANY . READING 
MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORPORATION . JAMESTOWN PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY DETROIT 
MASLAND & SONS, C. H. CARLISLE PEMCO CORPORATION BALTIMORE 
MASON & HANGER COMPANY NEW YORK PERFEX CORPORATION MILWAUKEE 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY ELLWOOD CITY PFIZER & COMPANY, CHARLES NEW YORK 
MAXSON CORPORATION, W. L. NEW YORK PHEOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY CHICAGO 
MCKAY COMPANY ; PITTSBURGH PLUMB, INC., FAYETTE R. PHILADELPHIA 
MICA INSULATOR COMPANY NEW YORK PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY a CHICAGO 
MIDWEST PIPING AND SUPPLY COMPANY ST. LOUIS (Continued on next page) 
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HONOR ROLL OF 
PREPAREDNESS 


RATHBORNE HAIR & RIDGWAY COMPANY CHICAGO 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORP. OF 

AMERICA . ° CAMDEN 
REMINGTON RAND, INC. STAMFORD 
REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC. ° ° »- NEW YORK 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY . ° ° . RICHMOND 
REYNOLDS SPRING COMPANY ° . ° : JACKSON 
RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° NEW YORK 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY YOUNGWOOD 
ROSS GEAR AND TOOL COMPANY LAFAYETTE 
RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY NEW YORK 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY . - MIDDLETON 
RUSTLESS IRON & STEEL DIVISION, AMERICAN 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY . BALTIMORE 
SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON DIVISION, GMC SAGINAW 
ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS 
SALEM ENGINEERING COMPANY , , ° . SALEM 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION UTICA 
SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, JOSEPH MILWAUKEE 
SCHLUETER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ST. LOUIS 
SCHWITZER-CUMMINS COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY WATERBURY 
SCULLIN STEEL COMPANY ST. LOUIS 
SERVEL, INC. ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ EVANSVILLE 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL COMPANY FITCHBURG 
SIMMONS COMPANY ‘ . ; NEW YORK 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ELIZABETHPORT 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. PHILADELPHIA 
SMITH CORPORATION, A. O. MILWAUKEE 
SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC., Ls C. SYRACUSE 
SMITH & WESSON, INC. . ° ° . SPRINGFIELD 


SOLAR-STURGES MANUFACTURIN 

COMPANY . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . - MELROSE PARK 
SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY . ° ° DETROIT 
SOUTH CHESTER TUBE COMPANY , ° . CHESTER 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLANT, GMC SOUTH GATE 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY . ° . . GREAT NECK 
SPICER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION TOLEDO 
SPRIESCH TOOL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY BUFFALO 


SQUARE D COMPANY , ‘ . ‘ DETROIT 
* STANDARD PRESSED STEEL COMPANY JENKINTOWN 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY CORAOPOLIS 
STANDARD TUBE COMPANY ‘ ‘ DETROIT 
STEARNS-ROGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY DENVER 
STERLING MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION ‘ ‘ ° NEW YORK 


STRATFORD ENGINEERING CORPORATION’ . KANSAS CITY 


STRELINGER COMPANY, CHAS. A. DETROIT 
STUART OIL COMPANY, D. A. CHICAGO 
STURTEVANT COMPANY, B. F. BOSTON 
SUN OIL COMPANY ‘ ‘ A PHILADELPHIA 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION TOLEDO 
SUSQUEHANNA MILLS, INC. . NEW YORK 
SWANK, INC. . ° ° ° , ATTLEBORO 
SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION ROCHESTER 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION . .. . . - NEW YORK 
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INDUSTRIAL 9 Army Ordnance Association, some of the principal industria 
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scientific and industrial preparedness for our security and Peace, 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 























TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 3 
TITAN METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY BELLEFONTE 
pk Re +. NEWARE 
TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY FORT WAYNE 
TROJAN POWDER COMPANY. . . . . ALLENTOW 
TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY . RACINE 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORP. NEW YORK 
UNION METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY CANTON 
UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY SWISSVALE 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION EAST HARTFORD 
UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORPORATION CAMBRIDGE ff * 
UNITED CHROMIUM, INC. NEW york | 
UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY ss 

COMPANY a ee ee PITTSBURGH § gf 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY . NEW york f” 
VICKERS, INC. . .... . DETROIT 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING & GASKET CO. . CHICAGO 
VICTORY PLASTICS COMPANY HUDSON 
WALTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY OAKMONT 
WALWORTH COMPANY a NEW York §” 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING s 

COMPANY... . . . . . « « BELOW ‘ 
WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY . . .  . CLEVELAND 9 = 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY . . . CAMDEN § > 
WATERBURY COMPANIES . . . .  . WATERBURY 
WATERBURY FARRELL FOUNDRY & 

MACHINE COMPANY . . . . ._ . WATERBURY 
WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY . .. . WAUKESHA § § 
WEATHERHEAD COMPANY CLEVELAND 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY . WEIRTON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY . . NEW YORK 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY . WILMERDING 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION . PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION WHEELING 
WHITE MOTOR COMPANY . . .. . CLEVELAND 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC. . . . . TOLEDO 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY . NEW HAVEN 
WINTER-WEISS COMPANY . DENVER 
WIREMOLD COMPANY ; HARTFORD 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION MILWAUKEE 
WOOD COMPANY, R. D. PHILADELPHIA 
WORDEN-ALLEN COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY . 

CORPORATION ae ee HARRISON 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY ST. LOUIS 
WYCKOFF STEEL COMPANY PITTSBURGH 
YORK CORPORATION ee 
YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION, L. A. . DETROM 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY YOUNGSTOWN 
ZENITH OPTICAL COMPANY... HUNTINGTON 
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The Kellett XR-10 is the first all-metal, twin-engined transport-type helicopter in our Air Force. With intermeshing 
rotors, it has a top speed of over 100 m.p.h., can carry 12 people, and can travel 350 miles at its cruising speed of 90 m.p.h, 


The radical jet bomber, the XB-47, has sharply swept-back wings and tail surfaces. It has a wing span of 116 feet, a length of 
108 feet, tandem landing gear, and is powered by 6 jets, 4 in 2 nacelles inboard, and 2 singly out near the wing tips. 


be oo osesiad 
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The XP-87 is the first Army fighter powered by 4 jet engines. Operated by a 2-man crew, the airplane has a wing span of 
60 feet and a length of 65 feet. Using the newest deicing equipment, it will function under extreme conditions (USAF photos). 
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David E. Lilienthal has announced formation of a board of 
industrial consultants to assist the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, of which he is chairman, in making atomic-energy 
discoveries more quickly available to industry. 

Heading the consultants’ board will be James W. Parker of 
Detroit, president and general manager of the Detroit Edison 
Company. 

Other members include O. E. Buckley, president, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York; Donald F. Carpenter, vice- 
president, Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; Paul 
Foote, executive vice-president, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, Pittsburgh; and Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Chicago, III. 

Col. Walker Cisler, chief engineer of Detroit Edison power 
plants and now serving as consultant to the Commission, was 
named executive secretary to the group. 


DETECTION OF ATOMIC BLASTS 


Disregarding possible use of “orthodox” methods of espionage, 
what are the scientific methods that might be used to detect a 
test explosion of an atomic bomb a long way off? 

Principal methods suggested are three: seismic—checking on 
the earthquakelike waves in the earth started by such a giant 
explosion; microbarographic—detection of a pressure wave in 
the air; radiometric—spotting of the spreading cloud of atomic 
fragments by their electrical charges. 

Least promising, probably, is the seismic method. The jar of 
the Alamagordo (N. Mex.) test was detected by a few earth- 
quake observatories, but these were less than 300 miles away; 
more remote instruments, even in the United States, showed no 
trace of it. 

Use of the microbarograph, which is an instrument built to 
record exceedingly minute changes in air pressure, does not 
seem much more promising. 

The radiometric method, therefore, seems the surest way of 
detecting the explosion of an atomic bomb almost anywhere in 
the world. 


NEW MESOTRON? 

Under Navy contract, scientists conducting cosmic-ray re- 
search have discovered information about the particle known as 
mesotron. A mesotron is one of the particles released when a 
cosmic ray splits an atom. 

Out of thousands of photographs taken in the past few months 
from a B-29 flying high above the Sierras, research workers 
have discovered one picture which shows a mesotron bursting 
into other particles having energies totally different from what 
had been calculated by nuclear physicists. 

The new discovery upsets the theory that when a mesotron 
disintegrates it releases two particles, an electron and a neutrino, 





ATOMIC DATA FOR INDUSTRY 


each carrying 50-million electron volts of energy. By discovering 
a particle in a mesotron explosion which carries only 24-million 
electron volts, it has shown that either there is more than one 
kind of mesotron or that mesotrons break up into several dif- 


ferent kinds of particles. 
NAVY TESTS ,““CROSSROADS” GUNS 


The U. S. Naval Gun Factory, under close supervision of 
officers and engineers of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, have 
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begun an inspection and evaluation of atomic-bomb damage ty 
destroyer guns. Items of armament under observation are from 
the target ships used in the atomic-bomb tests during Operation 
Crossroads at Bikini. 

The inspection is being conducted to determine the extent of 
damage to the weapons for the purpose of redesigning the guns 
and improving the materials and techniques involved. Al] neces. 
sary measures have been taken to guard personnel involved from 
the remote possibility of harmful radiological exposure. 


5.000,000-VOLT GENERATOR USED 


Scientists of the University of Minnesota are experimenting 
in an attempt to learn what holds matter together by Scattering 
the atom’s nucleus—the world’s smallest particle of matter. 

For their experiments the scientists are using a 5,000,000-yo} 
electrostatic generator, most powerful of its type in the Nation, 

Dr. John Williams, who had an important réle in developing 
the atomic bomb, is directing the project. Dr. J. Morris Blair is 
his chief assistant. 

Dr. Williams said that no one knew precisely what reactions 
would result when the nucleus was scattered by driving it a 
terrifically high speeds against atoms of helium, nitrogen, and 
other gases. 

The 36-foot generator for the experiment now is capable of 
producing a voltage nearly 1,000,000 volts greater than ever 
produced before by a similar machine. Test results will be ac. 
curately recorded on a special 10-channel “discrimination board” 
a complicated control assembly that will count the number of 
pulses of energy given off by each “bullet” particle driven into 
the target chamber where the receiving atoms are located. 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS SOUGHT 


Twenty parties have been in the field throughout the north- 
west territories of Canada prospecting for radioactive materials, 
Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe told the House of Com- 
mons during a debate in committee on the expenses of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. In addition, Mr. Howe said the 
Department of Mines and Resources had a few parties doing 
the same thing. 

All the prospecting parties directly searching for radioactive 
materials are in the northwest territories, he said, if for no 
other reason than the fact that no discovery of radioactive ma- 
terials has ever been made elsewhere in Canada. 

Any discovery of raw material by these parties or private 
enterprise must be reported to the government. It cannot be 
privately staked at the present time. 


BRITISH ATOMIC PILE COMPLETED 


Britain became the second nation in the world with a work- 
ing atomic pile last August as the first nuclear fission plant at 
Harwell, twelve miles south of Oxford, began operation. 

The United Kingdom’s first atomic pile is called “gleep” 
(graphite low-energy experimental pile) and was built primarily 
for experiments in nuclear physics. It also will be used to pro- 
duce radioactive isotopes for biological and medical research. 

The pile is the first of three planned by Britain. Another will 
start operation at Harwell this year and an atomic-energy power 
plant will go up along the Cumberland coast in northwest Eng- 
land. 


RADIATION EFFECTS STUDIED 


The effects of radiation from the atomic bomb on Japanese 
children and their children’s children will be investigated in 
studies under the guidance of American experts. The studies 
will be part of a long-range research program to be undertaken 
jointly by the Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Research Council. 

The effects of atomic radiation on blood cells and on the de 
velopment of various disease conditions will also be studied. 

Excellent health safety records have been maintained in the 
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tomic-energy industry, and there is no reliable evidence so far 
«which to base an opinion about the frequency of abnormalities 
among children born in Hiroshima and Nagasaki since the atomic 
attacks. But with radioactive substances playing an increasingly 
important role in everyday life it is important to gain all pos- 
sible information on the subject. 
The long-range research program is a result of a directive 
issued by President Truman. It will be financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the scientific program will be directed 
by the National Research Council’s committee on atomic casual- 
tes As far as practicable, Japanese scientists will take part in 


the studies. 


NEW ATOM SM ASHER 

A 3-foot atom smasher may be the prototype of a powerful 
new instrument for producing artificial particles as potent as 
cosmic rays in the laboratory. It is the electron linear accelerator 
built and operated at the Stanford University Microwave 
Laboratory. A projected larger model of the accelerator, 100 
to 200 feet long, could develop a billion electron volts. 

Electrons, the negatively charged outer particles of atoms, 
travel through the pipelike tube of the accelerator on micro- 
waves. The microwaves are generated by a million-watt magne- 
tron in the new atom smasher. A billion-watt model of the 
accelerator will bring high-voltage energy of the order of 
cosmic rays into scientific laboratories for study. 

Thus far, the 3-foot accelerator has produced electrons of more 
than 1,500,000 volts. The instrument was built at Stanford under 
contract with the Office of Naval Research. 

Gold-plated disks inside the tube of the atom smasher slow 
down the microwaves to the speed of the slower electrons. As 
the electrons travel through the tube, they pick up energy which 
increases their mass. At one point in its lightning journey, the 
tiny particle weighs 2,000 times as much as it does at rest. 


DIAMONDS, COUNT RADIATION 


Diamonds can be used to detect and “count” the radiations of 
uranium and other radioactive materials, it was disclosed re- 
cently by the National Bureau of Standards. This discovery 
may give atomic scientists a new tool and offer a new type of 
alarm instrument to protect the lives of atomic workers from 
potentially deadly rays. 

Tests have shown that diamonds, size for size, are a thousand 
times more sensitive detectors of alpha, beta, and gamma rays 
than any man-made counter. 

Diamonds used as counters in the same manner as the Geiger- 
Mueller counter have two big advantages over standard radia- 
tion-counting instruments. Diamond counters could be used for 
along time, compared with the three months to two years of use 
for standard equipment, and the diamond counters can be far 
smaller. Small size will permit diamond counters to be used 
inside the human body or in small openings in industrial equip- 
ment, scientists at the Bureau of Standards explained. 

To detect and measure the radiation from radioactive ma- 
terials, the diamonds must be colorless and “perfect.” Only one 
diamond in forty is estimated to qualify. 

Diamond counters tested at the Bureau of Standards use stand- 
ard counting apparatus with the diamond placed between two 
small brass electrodes. One electrode puts 1,000 volts of elec- 
tricity across the diamond, while the other connects with the 
counting apparatus. ‘ 

Rays from radioactive materials are counted by setting up an 
electrical pulse when they strike the counter. When a ray strikes 
a diamond, it knocks an electron off one of the atoms in the 
diamond molecule to set off the electrical pulse. 


LIGHT ELEMENTS FISSIONED 


F ission, originally confined to the heaviest elements such as 
uranium and plutonium, has been caused in atomic nuclei as light 
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as tantalum, element 73, by ultrahigh-energy atomic bullets fired 
by the giant University of California cyclotron. 

Splitting of nuclei in the fission reaction was achieved with 
platinum, lead, bismuth, and thallium, as well as with tantalum, 
a group of Berkeley scientists have reported. 

The scientists add that elements between tantalum and bis- 
muth, the heaviest of the five, probably could be “fissioned,” but 
that no efforts have been made to do so yet. These intermediate 
elements include mercury, gold, iridium, osmium, rhenium, and 
tungsten. 

Ultrahigh-energy fission with deuterons, neutrons, and alpha 
particles differs from the slow neutron fission which causes an 
atomic bomb to explode. There is no chain reaction, therefore 
the high-energy fission reaction in these elements is not ap- 
plicable to making a bomb or to atomic energy. However, such 
research is invaluable in yielding new fundamental information 
about the atomic nucleus. 


ATOMIC PHYSICS DIVISION 


The National Bureau of Standards has formed a Division of 
Atomic Physics in which the main Bureau activities relating 
to atomic and molecular physics have been grouped together. 
The new division includes most of the basic lines of activity 
which made it possible for the Bureau of Standards to co- 
ordinate and direct, under its Presidential directive, the activities 
of the atomic-bomb project from its inception in the fall of 
1939 until 1942 when it developed into a large-scale industrial 
undertaking. 

The functions of the new division are the promotion of funda- 
mental fact-finding research and the precise determination of 
important fundamental standards in the field of atomic physics. 
This research will be applied to the establishment of primary and 
secondary standards of reference as, for example, calibrated 
sources of radiation or meters for dosage and the calibration of 
instruments used in atomic physics studies. 

It is also responsible for the development of protective and 
safety codes for the reduction of industrial hazards arising from 
new applications of physics and for the study of materials and 
equipment for the protection of the interests of the Government 
as a large consumer. Six sections make up the new division: 
spectroscopy, electronics, mass spectrometry, radioactivity, 
X-rays, and atomic physics. 


LOS ALAMOS TO EXPAND 


The Atomic Energy Commission has started a multimillion- 
dollar project to enlarge its atomic weapons development center 
at Los Alamos, N. Mex. Detailed plans have been announced for 
construction of houses and other facilities for personnel at Los 
Alamos. The project also includes extensive additions to tech- 
nical areas. 

The building project is scheduled for completion in 1949. It 
includes 13 apartment buildings and more than 1,000 new homes 
to replace barracks and huts in which the population of mere 
than 7,000 has been living. 

Los Alamos is the principal center for the military applications 
of atomic energy and the work under way in the double-fenced 
exclusion areas of the 45,000-acre reservation is highly classified. 
Full security restrictions are maintained, but the modernizing 
of the town is expected to ensure a more normal community 
development. 

A new business section will be built with stores, a theater, 
radio station, newspaper, and other services to be operated by 
concessionaires. Included in the project are reconstruction of 
utilities, two new schools, a church to’ be used by all denomina- 
tions, playgrounds, a swimming pool, tennis courts, and fields for 
football, baseball, and track. 

Capt. Carroll L. Tyler, U. S. Navy, Retired, a former director 
of naval ordnance research and development, has been appointed 
manager at Los Alamos. 
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A WINNING 
COMBINATION 


for 
Skeet Shooting 
























Skeet is a great sport—one you can enjoy for years 
to come. However, your fullest appreciation comes as 
your skill increases. And that’s when you find that the 
right gun and the right ammunition count most. 
Champion skeet shooters have found a winning 
combination in the Remington Model 31 shotgun and 
Remington Shur Shot shells with the New Remington 
Crimp. The Model 31 is a pump action repeating shot- 
gun which, during the war, aerial gunnery students 
nicknamed ‘“‘the gun with the ‘ball-bearing’ action’’ 
because of its velvety-smooth operation. And Shur 
Shot shells with the New Remington Crimp eliminate 
“blown patterns’ which cause those unexplainable 
misses. There is no top wad to obstruct the shot charge. 
Thus, you get even distribution of shot pellets with no 
holes or openings for targets to pass through unbroken. 
For free literature on this popular combination, write 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington, 


‘If It’s Remington—It’s Right’’ 


Shur Shot is a trade mark of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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Review Staff 





Bric. GEN. DoNALp ARMSTRONG, military historian, lecturer 
author, New York, N. Y. 

Cor. GeorcE S. Brapy, consulting engineer, author, editor, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

F. W. Foster GLEASON, military historian, ordnance analys 
editor, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Cor. Catvin Gopparp, small-arms authority, Tokyo 
Japan. ; 

Maj. MELVIN M., JOHNSON, JR., automatic arms expert, inventy 
author, Boston, Mass. 

Bric. Gen. R. H. Somers, engineer, ballistician, author, editor 
Dover, N. H. 

Cot. Tuomas K. VINCENT, artillerist, engineer, author, Gres 
heim, Germany. 





Or Forreit Freepom. By Robert Wood Johnson, Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company. 271 pp. $2.50. 


THIS book deals with two related subjects : the basic functions 
of American business and problems of labor-management rek- 
tions which must be met if those functions are to be performed 
The result is a set of specific suggestions, fitting into a program 
of total service by our system of private enterprise. 

In the general field of business principles, Mr. Johnson believes 
we must (1) accept attainment of a decent living for all as the 
fundamental goal of business; (2) reduce prices on all goods s 
much as improved methods, materials, and customer require 
ments permit; (3) pay adequate wages to every worker—frt 
because he deserves them and secondly because they are essentid 
to prosperity; (4) accept and meet the social, educational, and 
community obligations of business; (5) avoid the evils of mong- 
oly and great size; and (6) achieve satisfactory relationships 
with government for the public good. 

In the specific field of worker-management relations M. 
Johnson believes we must (1) realize that both workers a 
managers are human beings; (2) state employment policies 
the form of a written code that is subject to constant scrutiny 
and periodic revision; (3) set up a personnel department 
handle personnel matters on a professional basis, including 
grievance system and a broad training program for both mat 
agement and workers; (4) undertake to improve and give dignity 
to all jobs, from the sweeper’s to the president’s; (5) develop 
worker-management understanding; (6) work out the best and 
most realistic contracts possible and interpret them to bot 
management and workers; (7) establish an effective community 
relations program, emphasizing public information; and (8) de 
centralize both physically and in administration, thus avoiding 
business bureaucracy. 

American business has perhaps one last chance to put its ow 
house in order. The dismal alternative is some form of econom# 
dictatorship—Joun J. O’CoNnNor. 








Tue New Stavery. By Hoffman Nickerson. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company. 271 pp. $3.50. 


HoFFMAN NICKERSON has not written a more convincitt 
book than this during his long and successful career as militat 
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cation. Retail price $2.50. To members $2.12. 


WAR AS I KNEW IT 
by Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. 


Out of the mass of confused testimony 
about Patton and the attacks upon his 
leadership and work only two signposts 
stand. The first is the record of his 
achievements and the second is “War 
as I Knew It”—the book he wrote him- 
self about war as he fought it. The 
book contains the rules and principles forged from the 
General’s fighting experience in three wars—principles 
which constantly illuminate his thought and actions. 
Retail price $3.75. To members $3.19. 


HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK 
by Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher 


Notes on weapons, arms, production, ballistics, pow- 
der, etc., gained from almost half a century of experi- 
ence with small arms has gone into Julian S. Hatcher’s 
latest work. In this intimate volume the Technical 
Editor of The American Rifleman turns over a vast 
fund of information which is invaluable to gunsmiths, 
hunters, and collectors. Retail price $5.00. To members 
$4.25. 


Gevige 





WEAPONS OF WORLD WAR li 
by Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes 


This highly interesting and informative volume on the achieve- 
ments of the Science-Industry-Ordnance team is as complete as 
possible and is of especial interest to all those who designed, pro- 
duced, or used American weapons and combat equipment in World 
War II. Retail price $7.50. To members $6.25. 
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NEW YORK ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


IN WORLD WAR Ii 
by Col. Chester Mueller 


Colonel Mueller shows clearly how the Ordnance procurement 
district System operated under wartime pressures and the ways 
in which these great procurement centers helped the American 
armed forces achieve victory. Retail price $5.00. To members $4.50. 


THE INDUSTRY-ORDNANCE TEAM 
by Lieut. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr. 
The major theme of this book is the wholehearted codperation of 
industry and Ordnance in the gigantic problem of arming the 
freedom-loving nations of the world. General Campbell was Chief 
of the Ordnance program for World War II. Retail price $5.00. 
To members $4.00. 


F othe Ordnance Book of the Month 
OR FORFEIT FREEDOM 


By Robert Wood Johnson 


The chairman of the board of Johnson & Johnson explains how he thinks labor and management can work to- 
gether to save American industry. He brings out the obligations of business to the community as well as the in- 
dividual and the fact that full employment cannot be attained without full production. The author is critical of 
some of the mistakes of business as well as those of labor and urges realistic labor relations and employee edu- 


THE NEW SLAVERY 
by Hoffman Nickerson 
Mr. Nickerson traces the history of slavery since early times, when it was universal, to slavery as it exists in the 
world today, with emphasis on forced labor as manifested in Soviet Russia. The author also warns that the West- 
ern civilization has become reinfected with the initial stages of the slavery disease with the advent of recent “wel- 
fare” legislation and the consequent loss of personal responsibility. Retail price $3.50. To members $2.97. 


COMPANY COMMANDER 
by Charles B. MacDonald 


“Company Commander” is beyond question the best 
book to come out of World War II to date—and the 
best ever written by a company commander about his 
experiences. Charles MacDonald took over command 
of an infantry company in the Second Division a short 
time before the Battle of the Bulge and commanded a 
company throughout the war. “Company Commander” 
is the vivid, honest, direct story of his part in the war. 
Retail price $3.00. To members $2.55. 


SPEAKING FRANKLY 
by James F. Byrnes 


Virtually all the information contained in this book 
was heretofore unpublished. Much of it—notably the 
record of the Hitler-Molotov conversations and the 
Russian plan of empire—is based on captured secret 
German documents. This is his story of the interna- 
tional conferences and conference interludes, of the 
diplomatic trials and errors, the crises, failures, and 
accomplishments of those two eventful, decisive years 
following V-E Day. Retail price $3.50. To members 


$2.97. 


ORDNANCE BOOK SERVICE 
705 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me, postpaid, the following books :* 


Name (please print) 
Address 


City, Zone, State 


*] certify that I am a member of the A.O.A. 


ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 


705 Mills Building 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Book Reviews 





analyst and historian. “The New Slavery” is a complete analy sig 
of Russia’s forced labor system which in itself is the latest recur. 
rence of an ancient evil with which mankind has been affictes 
since the dawn of creation. 

In an exhaustive way, the author analyzes the peaks and val- 
leys in the record of slavery and surprisingly enough reveals the 
twentieth century as one of the most deeply afflicted of all times 


: He has reviewed the factual records of a number of authorities 


who have written on labor conditions in Russia, and from this 


fe study makes a devastating indictment. 


He sees in the doctrines of Bismarck, with their tenets of we. 
fare legislation and consequent loss of personal responsibility, , 
rising threat to freedom and Western civilization.—L. A. Com 


War As I Knew Ir. By Gen. George S. Patton, Jr, New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 425 pp. $3.75. 


THIS is one of the most valuable—if not the most valuable— 
of source materials for the true military history of Worl 
War II. Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman in his introduction to 
the book says: 

“He (General Patton) was a man to win, to intrigue, anj 
sometimes to enrage his fellow commanders. Always he fulfilled 
the Napoleonic mandate of supplying by picturesque conduct the 


= causerie de bivouac that makes soldiers swear at their com- 
| mander and then swear by him.” 


The book itself, General Patton’s own diary and personal 


— comment, is unglossed and unabridged. Here are recorded the 


judgments, reactions, and remarks of a military leader whom 
many Americans regard as the predominant tactician of World 
War II. His qualities of leadership, boldness, and fearlessness 
mark him as a soldier’s soldier. 

Those whom he charges with lack of vision in not permitting 
him to end the war in Europe much earlier than it was won 
will be hard put to give a satisfactory explanation; so alse 
will those military leaders who were responsible for the out- 
rageous logistics which permitted their forces to lack adequate 
supplies when the battle of Europe was at its height, despite 
the mountains of matériel produced by American industry. 

Here was a soldier who brought back to the battlefield all the 
skill of the great military leaders of the past. The shameful way 
in which he was relieved of his command of the great Third 
Army casts serious doubt as to the wisdom of his superiors 
“War As I Knew It,” a human and eloquent story told by a great 
military genius, is a book to be read and reread by all who have 
the best interests of our country at heart—L. A. Copp. 


Harcuer’s Notesook. By Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher, U.S. 
Army, Retired. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing 
Company. 488 pp. $5. 

WULIAN HATCHER is beyond dispute the dean of modem 

small-arms authorities. The title of his book should have been 

“Hatcher on Small Arms,” for the contents and scope of this in- 

valuable work go far beyond any conception of a “notebook.” 

Unfortunately “Hatcher's Notebook” falls far short of this 
reviewer's expectations—there isn’t enough of it. The man has 
held back. All will be forgiven if he will write a second and 
third volume, however. As technical director of the National 
Rifle Association and now retired from a brilliant career in the 
service, General Hatcher has no good excuse to rest on his oats, 
even admitting that he has authored four previous books and 
many articles. 

“Hatcher’s Notebook,” though devoted to a technical subject, 
is so clearly and interestingly written and covers so many Sf 
nificant facts and incidents that even those not especially = 
terested in small arms should read it. Chapters 5 and 6, covering 
machine guns and semiautomatics, are full of fascinating amet 
dotes and “on-the-ground” comments by an expert who was there. 
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One-man 


gravel getter 


iary equipment, “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors keep 
finding more and more jobs to do— better, quicker, 
cheaper. 


With two such valiant helping hands (“Caterpillar” 
matched Bulldozer and mounted Hystaway dragline 
crane), the D7 in these California scenes makes 
gravel digging and truck loading so easy that little 
experience is required to man the controls. In fact, 
the operator on this job had never handled any type 
of shovel or dragline before the day these photo- 
graphs were taken. The rig is also used for remov- 
ing overburden. 


Users everywhere say: where there’s time to be 
saved, more work to be done, greater profits to be 
made, “Caterpillar” is the power and equipment 
that’s most certain to “deliver the goods.” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Book Reviews 





The author devotes several chapters to a discussion and analysi 
of “blown-up” rifles and their barrels, as well as to Proper steals 
and heat treatments. There are two chapters on recoil and kick |= 
and an especially valuable chapter on head space. 

On the historical side he includes a most intriguing chapter 
on the once secret Pedersen device of 1918, and there are also 
many details on early machine guns and the French “mitral 
leuse.” 

The inside story of the development by Col. René R. Studley 
Ordnance Research and Development Service, of the famony 
57-mm. and 75-mm. recoilless guns is included. 

Apart from general interest, this book contains invaluable an 
hitherto unavailable data and tables on powders, bullets, detailed 
cartridge dimensions, and highly practical information on interigg 
and exterior ballistics. Any one who studies small arms for 
purpose will need this book which, incidentally, is most gen. 
erously illustrated with excellent pictures of many rare modem 
weapons and models.—MELvIN M. JOHNSON, Jr. 








GerMAN ResgarcH IN Wortp War II. By Col. Leslie £ 
Simon. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 220 pp. $4. 


HEERE is a book which is a “must” not only for Ordnance 
officers and engineers but also for students of research and thoy 
interested in the design, development, and production of ori. 
nance matériel. 

The author was one of that rather large group of competent 
individuals who were sent to Germany prior to her surrender 
to learn what they could about German war matériel, methods 
of production, industrial technique, research projects, and almost 
anything else which could be of use to the allies in the remainder 
of the war and of general value during peace. 

Colonel Simon was well qualified to be a member of these 
investigating bodies, having been director of the Ordnance De. 
partment’s Ballistic Research Laboratory during the entire war 
and assistant director for four years before the war. During that 
service he developed a genuine curiosity as to how and in jus 
what way the Germans apparently were able to get the product 
of their research swiftly into practical use. This book sheds con- 
siderable light on that question. 

Individual chapters present summaries of the more important 
research in interior, exterior, and terminal ballistics, and fire 
control. Briefly described are the more important works in aéro- 
dynamics, recording and observing instruments, measurement 
techniques, and miscellaneous developments such as the wind 
gun, sound as a weapon, arrow projectiles, and, of course, the 
‘super” gun.—R. M. 





Germans’ eternal dream of a 


KnupseEN—A BiocrapHy. By Norman Beasley. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 396 pp. $3.75. 


EN this biography of William Knudsen a man and his era ate 
effectively described and correlated. The success story of th 
Danish immigrant who reached New York in 1900 when he was 
21 years old is almost incredible and undoubtedly would be im- 
possible in any other country. 

Forty years after landing here the President of the United 
States called on Knudsen to start the industrial mobilization @ 
a period of great national danger. During those previous forty 
years “Bill” Knudsen had developed and put into practice his 
ideas of industrial management and production that had built » 
Ford and then Chevrolet to unheard-of size and economic 





output. 

Any one who, like the reviewer, had enjoyed the good fortune Bhé mi 
of listening to Knudsen address the Industrial College, had at- 
plants 


companied him on a number of his tours of manufacturing 
in 1942, and had sat in while managements explained their bottle- 
necks, knows the powerful personality, the amazing energy, tht 
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John Cobb drove this “Railton 
Mobil Special” over the measured 
mile on the Bonneville Salt Flats in 
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TWIN 12 CYLINDER NAPIER-LION ENGINES 
DEVELOPING A TOTAL OF 2600 H.P. 


. 








8.93 seconds... a speed exceeding 403 
miles per hour. His average time for the 
mile was 9.1325 seconds. The car used a 
special blend of fuel developed by General 

Petroleum Corp., and was lubricated with 
Mobiloil, purchased at random by AAA rep- 
resentatives. 
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ttaining the fastest speed ever reached on land, John Cobb 
ttered his previous world record, and again proved the 
pendability of Nickel alloys under gruelling conditions. 
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actically every stressed part in the two Napier “Lion” 
gines that power his car were made from heat-treated 
lickel alloy steels. 


PINIONS, GEARS AND SHAFTS in the differential 
d transmission, supplied by Firth-Derihon Stamping, 
d., were made from an electric furnace Nickel-chromium 
hardening steel, containing 4.3 percent Nickel. 
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E UNIQUE UNIVERSAL JOINTS made for this car by 
ycock Engineering Co., utilize a 32 percent Nickel steel 
line shaft joined to the housing with bolts of the same 
lickel content. 
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E SPEEDSTER’S FRAME was produced by John Thomp- 
Motor Pressings, Ltd., in Nickel alloyed steel with a 
inimum tensile strength of 100,000 p.s.i. 
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COOLING BY ICE IN 75 GAL. TANK ELIMINATES RADIATORS 
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“JHE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 





| DRIVE TO FRONT WHEELS 


DRIVER SITS IN FRONT 








THE STEERING GEAR, from Burman & Sons, utilizes two 
Nickel steels and one Nickel-chromium-molybdenum steel, 
heat treated to high strength and toughness. 


WHEELS FOR THIS CAR are the same ones made by Dunlop 
Rim & Wheel Co., Ltd., for Cobb’s 1939 record run. They 
incorporate rims produced from forged rings of a 3% 
percent Nickel steel and held together on each wheel by 
bolts of “18-2” stainless steel, heat treated prior to ma- 
chining. 


Nickel alloys have established notable records in exacting 
applications. The many compositions available permit 
selecting the one with extra qualities for a specific use. 
Discuss your individual metal problems with our technical 
staff. Write us today. 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful information 
on the selection, fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering alloy steels, 
stainless steels, cast irons, copper-base and other alloys containing Nickel. This infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 


* 


ACCO 
PRODUCTS 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 
TRANSPORTATION 
AGRICULTURE 


e@ CHAIN .. Weed Tire Chains « Welded and Weld- 
less Chain and Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
@ CABLE .. Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope and Cres- 
cent Non-Preformed Wire Rope 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE & AIRCRAFT .. Cable, Controls, 
Fittings * Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks and Buses 
AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES .. Wet Abrasive Cutting Ma- 
chines « Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
e CHAIN BLOCKS .. and Trolleys 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
e@ WIRE ROPE ..lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope «+ 
Nonparell Non-Preformed Wire Rope 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
e@ PRESSURE GAGES . .. HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
e AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT .. for garages and 


service stations 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
WIRE. . Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manvufac- 
turer's Wire, Chain Link Fence 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
LAWN MOWERS .. Lawn Cleaners 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
VALVES . . Bronze, fron & Cast Steel 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
AUTOMATIC REGULATING VALVES 
s d'ESTE DIVISION 


CASTING: 
Steel « READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Malleable Iron « AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
e HOISTS AND CRANES... Wright Chain Hoists, 
Electric Hoists, Cranes 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
BOLTS AND NUTS... Lag Screws and Forgings 
THE MARYLAND BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
SPRINGS . . Owen Springs and Units for Mattresses 
and Furniture 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
HARDNESS TESTERS . . ("Rockwell") 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 
In Canada.. DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
In England..BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, Limited 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 


In Business 
for Your 
Safety 


Preeision Secale for Bulky Goods 


When industry has need for precision weights 
in bulky commodities the scale to use is the 
EXACT WEIGHT Shadograph Model 74126. 
Bulky goods generally obstruct the dial on most 
scales so Model #4126 was designed and built 
to overcome this fault. This scale handles 12 Ibs. 
at capacity; dial 
markings are 1 oz. 
over and underweight 
(2-inch travel); plat- 
ter 9” x 9” and two 
scoop sizes, 8” x 15” 
and 10%” x 19”, 
Sensitivity to 1/50 oz. 
Metric specifications if 
preferred. Write for fur- 

ther details. 


* * 
* 








THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 12, Ohio 
Dept. W, 783 Yonge St., Torowto 5, Canada 





Book Reviews 





profound knowledge of industrial processes, the dry humor 
this great American. 

All these have been translated into a most readable and 
oughly enjoyable life of an eminent industrialist who stim, 
production when that was the basic need to win the late 

Norman Beasley’s life of Knudsen the industrialist and 
tenant general in the Army is frankly eulogistic but, consides 
what Knudsen achieved in contemporary history, the biographel 
enthusiastic admiration is fully justified—DoNnatp Armstp 


West Pornr—Tue Key to America. By John Crane a 
James F. Kieley. New York: Whittlesey House, 319 pp. 


THIS is a beautifully prepared picture book of the Uni 
States Military Academy from its beginnings in 1802 to this yer 
year. Every phase of the West Point curriculum, its traditions 

its buildings, its personnel and leaders among its alumnj are BO! 
pictured or described. The photography and especially the color 
reproductions are superior. 

John Crane (Dr. J. de Murinelly Crane Cirne) is the a oa 
of a number of historical books and is also editor, publisher, ang 
author of the “American Patriot Series” and the “Americ 
War Leader Series.” 

Mr. Kieley, following his service with the Bureau of Naya \ 
Personnel in Washington, has returned to the U. S. Maritig ' 
Commission as a member of its Division of Informational 
Leo A. Copp. . 


Ferrous Merauiureicar Desicn. By John H. Hollomon ap 
Leonard D. Jaffe. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Ing 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 346 pp. $5. ie 


Thuis volume is a major attempt to establish a fundamental 
engineering approach to the problem of metallurgical design 
steel parts with optimum mechanical properties. The problem§ 
treated as three interrelated sections: (1) shape and mechani 
properties, (2) composition, and (3) heat treatment. It sho 
be of special interest to steel metallurgists dealing with desi 
and production. 
On the basis that design generally should be founded ap 
knowledge of transformations, mechanical behavior, and hel 
flow during treatment, and that optimum combination of ff 
strength, and toughness are obtained with tempered martensitgy 
the authors ably propose a rational procedure for utilizing 
known principles and applicable data currently available to de 
mine optimum composition and heat treatment. 4 
Admittedly not perfect, the volume indicates what can be dalla 
with our present imperfect knowledge. Many fundamental met 
lurgical principles and many quantitative data necessary & 
their application are not available. The authors have sugge 
fields in which further investigation should produce useful 
sults.—S. B. RitcHte. 4 
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